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Now  that  trout  season  is  open,  the  problem  is  to  get  the  worm  on  the  hook! 
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Look,  but  don't  touch!  This  white-tailed  deer  fawn,  with  its  spotted  coat 
and  gangling  legs,  may  look  like  it  has  been  abandoned,  but  its  mother 
is  undoubtedly  nearby.  Fawns  may  be  seen  in  Virginia's  forests  late  this 
month,  but  most  are  dropped  late  in  May  and  early  in  June.  They 
weigh  only  about  five  pounds  when  born  but  gain  from  40  to  70 
pounds  by  November  when  they  leave  their  mothers  and  strike  out  on 
their  own. 
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The  Power  of  Spring 


ONE   cannot   pause  more   than  a  moment   outdoors  in  April  and  not  be  moved  by  the  power  of 
spring.  The  season  steals  in  slowly,  like  an  early  robin,  then  gains  momentum;  finally,  comes  the 
full  ground  swell  that  has  everything  bursting.    There's  magical  power  behind  all  that  is  fasci- 
nating and  beautiful  in  spring. 

I  have  heard  spring  peepers  on  a  balmy  winter  night.  You've  heard  them.  Weak,  uncertain  things 
they  are.  But  they  fool  no  one.  I've  heard  them  in  April  and  they  are  not  the  same  frogs.  And  daffodils. 
There  are  always  a  few  rushing  the  season.  The  same  signs  can  be  observed  among  wild  animals.  Some 
are  always  a  jump  ahead  of  the  full  power  of  spring. 

Everywhere  in  the  temperate  zone  of  America — all  temperate  areas  of  the  world,  for  that  matter — 
living  things  respond  pretty  much  the  same.  Take  rising  sap  in  sugar  maples,  for  example.  When  you 
cut  a  branch  in  "sap  time,"  there's  no  stopping  the  bleeding.  Even  if  you  cut  the  tree  down,  the  stump 
will  still  pour  out  a  great  quantity  of  life-bearing  fluid. 

But  spring  is  more  than  root  pressure,  cell  division,  photosynthesis.  More,  too,  than  hungry  trout  in 
a  cold  brook,  than  nervous  warblers  among  apple  blossoms,  than  the  call  of  the  bobwhite,  than  tulips, 
trilliums,  and  trailing  arbutus.  It  is  more  than  the  last  clarion  call  of  Canada  geese  fleeing  to  the  north 
country. 

Spring,  above  all,  is  an  opportunity  for  refreshment  to  man.  Spring,  in  the  most  meaningful  sense, 
is  a  chance  for  man  to  find  himself  anew.  Man,  more  than  all  other  living  things,  feels  the  power  of 
spring  with  great  impact.  One  reason  this  may  be  so,  as  many  a  great  philosopher  has  said,  is  that  spring, 
in  essence,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  himself. 

Yes,  spring's  greatest  value  is  for  man — an  opportunity  for  refreshment,  creativeness,  resolution, 
good  deeds,  and  thought. 

And  thinking  is  an  especially  fine  thing  to  do  while  gardening  or  fishing  or  just  passing  time  out- 
doors. The  good  Lord  knows  we  need  thinkers  in  these  days  of  world  tensions  and  problems.  Surely  we 
need  thinkers  when  we  see  struggling  political  ideologies,  population  growth,  and  a  growing  complex 
industrial  civilization  with  its  attendant  demands  on  human  beings  and  things  natural. 

Something  we  might  all  wish  to  think  about  are  the  Rights  of  Man.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
thought  about  it.   So  did  many  other  greats. 

Take  land,  for  example.  What  are  man's  rights  here?  Does  he  have  absolute  rights  or  is  he  only  the 
land  steward?  What  about  water,  wild  creatures,  scenery,  and  natural  space?  What  are  the  rights  of 
farmers,  hunters,  fishermen,  bird  watchers,  campers,  tourists,  businessmen,  industrialists? 

Recently  I  heard  some  words  of  wisdom  from  a  fine  person.  It  was  put  this  way:  "Yesterday  is  gone. 
Tomorrow  hasn't  come  yet,  and  we  don't  know  what  it  will  bring.  But  today  is  here.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  work  hard  from  day  to  day,  keeping  an  eye  open  for  the  future,  but  not  worrying  about  yester- 
day or  tomorrow?" 

Spring  is  such  a  beautiful  time  to  think. 


-J.  J-  s. 


Izaak  Walton 

A  sky-bound  lark,  a  honeysuckle  hedge, 
The   cowslips  growing   at   the   water's   edge 
Possessed  his  soul  with  joy  and  sweet  content 
He  tells  us  in  his  angler's  testament. 

—  Eddie  W.  Wilson 
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"A  bear  tearing  a  log  to  pieces  in  the  mountains  and  skunks  digging  small  funnel-shaped  holes  in  the  ground  all  have  something  to  do  with  insect  control. 

Wild  Animals  as  Insect  Control  Agents 

By  C.  R.  WILLEY 


A  SKUNK  digging  small  funnel-shaped  holes  in  the 
ground,  a  woodpecker  banging  away  on  the  trunk 
or  limb  of  a  tree,  a  thousand  starlings  marching 
in  squads  or  platoons  across  a  field  of  grass  or  grain,  a 
bear  turning  over  stones  or  tearing  a  log  to  pieces  in  the 
mountains  — all  have  something  to  do  with  insect  control. 

The  skunk  is  digging  for  beetles  or  white  grubs,  the 
larvae  of  May  beetles,  June  beetles,  the  Japanese  beetle 
and  other  such  insects  that  inhabit  the  soil.  The  wood- 
pecker is  drilling  for  bark-inhabiting  beetles  and  their 
larvae.  If  the  bird  is  working  on  an  elm,  it  could  be 
destroying  the  small  European  elm  bark  beetle,  the 
vector  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease  which  has  proved  so 
disastrous  to  elm  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States  including  Virginia.  The  starlings  are  feed- 
ing on  myriads  of  small  leaf-hoppers,  beetles,  weevils  and 
other  insects  that  occur  in  grass  and  grain  fields.  The 
bear  is  searching  for  large  beetles  and  their  larvae,  which 
he  will  eat  to  fatten  up  for  the  winter. 

These  are  just  four  examples  of  what  is  duplicated 
many  hundred-fold  each  year  in  Virginia  by  the  wild 
animals  that  feed  upon  one  or  all  forms — egg,  larvae, 
adult — of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  different  species 
of  insects  that  occur  in  the  state  and  do  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  to  her  crops  each  year. 

Not  all  insects  are  dangerous  or  damaging;  in  fact, 
these  types  are  in  the  minority.  There  are  a  great  many 
species  which  are  beneficial  in  that  they  prey  upon  other 
insects  either  as  parasites  or  predators.  The  predation  of 
wild  creatures,  one  upon  the  other,  even  in  the  case  of 
insect  control,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  "good" 
preying  upon  the  "bad."    All  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 


Mr.    Willey    is    director    and    state    entomologist    of    the    Division    of    Plant 
Industry,  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  and   Immigration. 


or  fish  that  feed  upon  insect  life  feed  upon  "good"  and 
"bad"  alike  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 

Knowing  more  about  insects,  their  identifications  and 
habits  would  help  us  in  dealing  with  them,  but  this  can- 
not be  dwelt  upon  here.  The  first  thing  one  thinks  about 
nowadays,  when  insect  damage  occurs,  is  an  insecticidal 
poison  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  market  today. 

There  was  a  time  when  insecticides  were  non-existent. 
This  was  in  the  early  days  when  hand  picking  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  only  form  of  insect  control  was  by  some 
dusting  with  ordinary  field  or  road  dust  or  ashes  along 
with  cultural  practices,  all  aided  and  abetted  by  insecti- 
vorous birds.  There  was  a  sort  of  balance  existing  then 
that  has  since  been  considerably  upset  by  man  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  insects. 

Various  forms  of  wildlife  eat  insects,  insect  larvae  and 
insect  eggs.  In  this  article,  however,  the  emphasis  will  be 
on  birds,  and  our  contentions  as  to  their  effectiveness 
as  insect  control  agents  will  be  supported  by  some  obser- 
vations of  scientists  and  naturalists  who  have  studied 
birds  and  their  feeding  habits. 

Birds,  being  very  active  and  energetic,  require  a  great 
amount  of  food  to  sustain  them.  It  has  been  found  that 
some  small  song  birds  require  only  a  half  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  completely  digest  a  full  meal  and  that 
the  crop  of  these  birds  is  filled  many  times  each  day.  It 
has  been  found  that  an  adult  crow  will  eat  about  eight 
ounces  of  food  daily,  while  a  young  crow,  nearly  fledged, 
requires  at  least  10  ounces. 

One  investigator  found  that  a  young  robin  needed 
one-half  its  own  weight  in  solid  beef  or  48  percent  more 
than  its  own  weight  in  worms  each  day  to  maintain  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth  and  development.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  daily  food  of  one  robin  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
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an  earthworm  14  feet  in  length.  (How  many  cutworms 
would  that  be?) 

A  pair  of  tanagers  that  ate  35  newly  hatched  cater- 
pillars in  one  minute  have  been  observed.  They  con- 
tinued eating  these  minute  insects  at  this  rate  for  18  min- 
utes, making  a  total  number  of  630  young  caterpillars 
destroyed.  These  would  hardly  make  a  full  meal  as  the 
entire  number  of  these  small  pests  would  be  little  more 
than  equal  in  bulk  to  one  full-grown  caterpillar.  Two 
Maryland  yellowthroats  were  estimated  to  have  destroyed 
7,000  plant  lice  within  an  hour.  A  pair  of  insect-carrying 
chipping  sparrows  made  nearly  200  visits  to  their  young 
in  a  single  day.  Martins  were  observed  to  have  visited 
their  young  312  times  in  14  hours.  Parent  rose-breasted 
grosbeaks  made  436  calls  at  their  nest  of  young  in 
1 1  hours.  House  wrens  were  seen  to  enter  their  nest  with 
food — insects  and  larvae — from  30  to  71  times  an  hour. 

Crows,  generally  considered  bad  actors  and  completely 
destructive,  are,  nevertheless,  beneficial  to  the  extent  of 
the  insects  they  consume.  The  young  are  fed  largely  on 
insects,  and  the  normal  diet  of  a  crow  includes  beetles, 
cutworms,  grubworms,  spiders,  crustaceans  and  other 
undesirable  species.  Likewise,  the  blackbirds  are  generally 
considered  by  man  to  be  a  nuisance.  Yet  they  eat  large 
quantities  of  insects  and  worms.  I  have  examined  the 
crops  of  several  boat-tailed  grackles  at  Florala,  Alabama, 
which  contained  a  good  heaping  tablespoonful  of  white- 
fringed  beetles,  a  very  serious  pest  in  several  southern 
states  which  has  not  yet  reached  Virginia.  Through  an 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  more  than  1,000  red- 
winged  blackbirds,  biologists  have  shown  that  their  diet 

The  natural  food  of  the  black-capped  chickadee  is  chiefly  insects — 

adults   and    larvae    in    summer,    eggs    and    pupae    in   winter.     Here    a 

parent   brings  food   to   its  young,    waiting    in   a   typical    cavity    nest. 

Photo     by     Allan     t).     Cruickshank     from     National     Audubon     Society 


consists  generally  of  weed  seeds  plus  a  small  amount  of 
grain  and  many  grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  beetles. 

Likewise,  food  habit  studies  of  the  starling  have  showm 
that  more  than  57  percent  of  the  annual  food  of  adults 
consists  of  animal  matter  including  insects,  millipeds, 
spiders,  mollusks,  a  few  crustaceans  and  bits  of  suet  and 
carrion.  The  starling  is  very  fond  of  the  Japanese  beetle, 
especially  the  larvae,  and  they  have  an  uncanny  ability 
to  find  these  insects  under  adverse  conditions. 

There  are  volumes  of  evidence  to  support  the  useful- 
ness to  the  farmer  and  others  of  practically  all  birds. 
Their  range  over  our  lands  and  farms  knows  no  bound- 
aries and  covers  the  country  like  a  blanket.  They  recog- 
nize no  personalities.  Within  certain  limits  birds  eat  the 
kind  of  food  that  is  most  accessible,  especially  when  their 
preferred  food  is  scarce.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
inland  trek  of  sea  gulls  when  they  come  in  the  fields  by 
the  hundreds  to  feed  on  white  grubs,  the  pupae  of  the 
tomato  hornworm  and  other  insect  forms  when  spring- 
plowing  is  being  done  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  the 
counties  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  also  may  be 
the  reason  for  injury  by  certain  species  of  birds  to  crops 
or  fruit;  the  natural  food  is  unintentionally  destroyed  by 
the  farmer  in  his  improvement  of  swampy  woods  or 
pastures.  Probably  most  of  the  damage  done  by  birds  and 
complained  of  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers  arises  from 
this  very  cause. 

Many  birds  live  almost  entirely  upon  insects,  taking 
vegetable  food  only  when  other  subsistence  fails.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  their  services  in  re- 
straining the  great  tide  of  insect  life. 

The  robin  eats  quantities  of  grubs  from  the  ground  and  many  insects 

in  their  adult  stages.  A  wet  parent,  just  in  out  of  the  rain,  is  deciding 

here  which  mouth  to  feed. 

Commission   photo  by   Kesteloo 
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The  graduates  of  the  first  National  Rifle 
Association  instructors  school  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Virginia  are  shown  at  right. 
Chief  instructor  John  W.  Courtney,  Jr.  is 
second  from  left  in  the  front  row. 
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DURING  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1958,  each 
Wednesday  night,  a  rifle  instructors'  school  was 
conducted  at  the  West  Point  (Virginia)  Armory 
and  Recreation  Center  by  John  W.  Courtney,  Jr.,  local 
pharmacist  and  National  Rifle  Association  training 
counselor.  The  school  included  the  NRA  hunter  safety 
course,  the  NRA  basic  course  in  rifle  marksmanship  plus 
additional  information  on  organization  of  junior  rifle 
clubs  and  practice  in  range  procedure,  scoring,  coaching, 
audio-visual  aids,  instructional  literature  and  available 
aid  and  assistance  from  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. 

Early  in  1958  the  National  Rifle  Association  launched 
a  program  designating  a  number  of  experienced  instruc- 
tors as  NRA  training  counselors  with  authority  to  train 
and  examine  prospective  NRA  marksmanship  instructors. 
Mr,  Courtney  was  in  the  first  group  to  be  made  NRA 
training  counselors.  This  was  the  first  NRA  Instructors' 
School  conducted  in  Virginia  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  no  college  in  Virginia 
conducts  a  comparable  course,  and  five  high  school  teach- 
ers availed  themselves  of  the  course  offered  at  West  Point. 

Graduation  exercises  were  held  Wednesday  night, 
May  28,  at  the  West  Point  Armory  &  Recreation  Center. 
Of  the  13  graduates,  one  was  an  apprentice  rifle  marks- 
manship instructor,  three  were  assistant  rifle  marksman- 
ship instructors  and  nine  were  certified  rifle  marksman- 
ship instructors  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  The 
apprentice  instructor  was  Robert  G.  Hancock,  student 
at  West  Point  High.  The  assistant  instructors  were  Miss 
Alice  M.  Courtney,  then  a  West  Point  High  senior;  Miss 
Ethel  W.  Pleasant,  West  Point  High  School  teacher;  and 
James  W.  Rhine,  then  a  West  Point  High  senior. 


The  certified  instructors  were  Mr.  Warren  B.  Carter, 
teacher  and  coach  at  West  Point  High  School;  Mr.  Harry 
N.  Clements,  Jr.,  teacher  at  Mathews  High  School;  Mrs. 
Edna  D.  Courtney,  housewife  and  West  Point  sales  lady; 
Mr.  Roy  B.  Hill,  teacher  at  Pleasant  Hill  High  School; 
Mr.  Allen  S.  Moughon,  teacher  and  coach  at  Mathews 
High  School;  Sergeants  Mason  R.  Madison  and  A.  W. 
Pirtle,  Jr.,  Company  K,  176th  Inf.,  National  Guard;  Mr. 
William  A.  Saunders,  IV,  of  Saluda;  and  Mrs.  Bettie  J. 
Simmons,  Saluda  housewife. 

Concerning  the  "conservation  of  human  life"  through 
hunter  safety  courses,  Mr.  Courtney  says: 

"Many  of  us  who  hunt  are  already  making  plans  for 
next  fall  to  harvest  some  of  the  game  still  available  to 
us  because  of  conservation  practices. 

"We  should  also  make  plans  to  conserve  human  life 
during  future  hunting  seasons  by  promoting  courses  in 
safe  gun  handling,  which  might  save  the  life  of  a  friend 
or  possibly  your  own  life. 

"Approximately  13  states  now  have  laws  either  re- 
quiring or  encouraging  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
hunter  safety  course  for  a  new  hunter.  From  a  logical 
point  of  view,  one  should  realize  that  his  chance  of 
survival  increases  as  more  hunters  become  trained  in 
the  safe  handling  of  firearms. 

"Hunt  clubs,  schools  and  other  organizations  might 
well  begin  investigating  the  possibility  of  conducting  a 
hunter  safety  course  this  fall.  Most  of  these  organizations 
have  members  who  have  received  firearms  training  in 
military  service. 

"Write  to  the  National  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  for  information 
on  becoming  a  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Instructor  and  or- 
ganizing a  hunter  safety  school. 

"Let's  begin  now  in  making  plans  to  help  someone 
else  become  a  safe  hunter  before  next  hunting  season." 
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By  KENNEDY  LUDLAM,  Outdoors  Editor,  WRC 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY  does  trout  fishing  enjoy  a  glamor  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  pursuit  of  any  others  of  the  finny 
family?  Each  fisherman  has  his  own  favorite 
kind  of  angling — bug  or  plug  casting  for  bass,  trolling  in 
blue  water  for  the  mighty  billfish,  coastwise  prowling 
in  bays  and  inlets  for  the  savage  blue  and  powerful  weak- 
fish,  and  the  personal  battle  against  the  rolling  breakers 
on  the  beach  by  the  hardy  sotds  who  fish  for  the  wily 
striper  and  stubborn  drum — but  none  of  these  types  of 
angling,  exciting  and  colorful  though  they  may  be, 
seems  to  have  the  romance  inherent  in  the  ancient  and 
honorable  art  of  fishing  for  brook  trout.  And  this 
romance — or  glamor,  if  you  will — makes  itself  evident  at 
an  early  age. 

My  fifth  birthday  was  notable  for  two  things.  I  was 
adjudged  to  have  acquired  sufficient  poise  to  dine  with 
the  grown-ups,  and  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  THE 
trout!  It  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Salvelinus  fonti- 
nalis — a  full  five  and  a  half  pounds,  my  uncle  told  me 
later — and  it  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Edwardian  dining 
room  glaring  down  from  its  walnut  plaque  as  if  to  say, 
"I  dare  you  to  go  out  and  catch  one  as  big  as  I!" 

I  still  dine  with  the  grown-ups,  but  in  45  years  I've 
never  captured  a  trout  even  half  so  big. 

I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  but  that  first  view  of 
what  the  irreverent  females  of  my  uncle's  household 
called  "Old  Dusty"  had  inoculated  me  with  the  incurable 
virus  of  a  deep  affection  for  clear  water,  clean  rocks  and 
green  forests  and  fields.  And  the  speckled  trout  has 
remained  my  favorite  quarry,  be  he  brilliant  from  the 
foaming  brooks  of  Maine,  brown  from  the  leaf-mold 
drainage  of  mountain  swamps,  or  more  silvery  hued  from 
swimming  in  the  glacier-fed,  turquoise  blue  rivers  of 
Montana. 

But  back  to  (his  business  ol  glamor.  Neighbor  Brown 
is  known  as  a  fisherman;  but  Neighbor  Smith  enjoys  the 
proud  title  of  TROUT-fisherman.  Why  the  difference? 
And  why  has  the  glamor  persisted  to  the  present  clay 
when  the  picturesque  surroundings  that  gave  it  birth 
have  all  but  disappeared? 

I  grew  up  with  visions  of  gin-clear  brooks  hurrying 
through  i  mi  idols  ol  white  birch  and  balsam — visions 
fostered  from  an  early  perusal  of  "Bunty  Prcscott  at 
Englishman's  Camp"  and  later  on  from  an  intimate 
though  imaginative  acquaintance  with  that  "silent, 
smoky  Indian"  in  Kipling's  "Feet  of  the  Young  Men." 
1  found  streams  like  the  \u  Sable.  Battenkill,  Roaring 
Branch  and  the  Esopus  where  native  fish  could  be  seen 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  tangled  cover  of  a  20-year-old 
blowdown.    Ecorce   Rivei    in  Canada's  Laurentide  held 


the  romance  of  huge,  drifting  logs  escaped  from  timber- 
booms  far  upstream.    But  that  was  long  ago. 

Instead  of  in  a  natural  windfall,  the  stream  now  hides 
its  fish  in  a  discarded  chicken-coop.  Old  tires  and  broken 
sewerpipe  give  excellent  (though  hardly  romantic)  pro- 
tection for  the  latest  descendants  of  "Old  Dusty,"  and 
yet  the  romance  lives  on. 

What  else  could  attract  a  score  of  otherwise  sane  and 
practical  men  to  one  pool  on  Big  Stoney  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  County  last  spring,  waiting  with  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  fishing  tackle  for  the  Game  Warden, 
watch  in  hand,  to  give  the  signal  from  the  bridge?  Surely 
it  couldn't  have  been  the  dozen  or  so  10-inch  fish  milling 
about  in  the  slightly  murky  water  lazily  drifting  by.  It 
couldn't  have  been  the  thought  of  battling  a  game  fish 
on  equal  terms  with  light  tackle.  One  "sportsman"  had 
gear  strong  enough  to  hold  a  tuna.  It  couldn't  have 
been  the  satisfaction  of  outwitting  the  smartest,  scariest 
fish  that  swims  by  offering  him  a  counterfeit  of  his 
natural  food.  At  least  half  of  these  trout-fishermen  were 
using  worms,  grubs,  and  other  natural  bait.  And  it 
couldn't  have  been  the  sheer  joy  of  being  out  of  doors. 

I  was  working  on  a  fish  whose  feeding  station  was 
under  the  roots  of  an  ancient  sycamore  on  the  far  bank. 
He  was  rising  to  my  light  cahil,  but  striking  short — a 
characteristic  of  some  hatchery-raised  trout  before  they've 
had  a  chance  to  experience  a  natural  hatch  on  the  water. 
Presently  a  raucous  voice  forced  itself  through  my 
absorption.  "Hey!"  it  bellowed,  originating  from  the 
paunch  of  an  arrogant-looking  character  on  the  bank. 
"You've  been  after  that  fish  for  20  minutes.  How's  about 
movin'  on  and  lettin'  a  real  fisherman  get  him?" 

I  gaped  up  at  him  in  shocked  surprise,  instinctively 
gesturing  for  quiet.  "OK,  OK,"  rasped  the  character, 
"but  you  won't  get  him  either."  The  water  around  the 
feeding  station  dimpled  violently  from  a  double  handful 
of  mud,  (  lay,  and  trash  that  he  threw  into  the  pool. 
Instantly  the-  brook  was  roiled  to  the  color  of  (reamed 
coffee  and  the  trout  was  put  down  for  at  least  an  hour. 
This  character  was  a  trout-fisherman? 

Sadly  I  moved  on  down  the  stream.  Around  the  next 
bend  I  came  unseen  upon  two  countrymen  sitting  on  the 
bank.  Said  one,  "Fishin's  no  good  today  (as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  it  was  Opening  Day) — too  many  city  folks 
stompin'  up  the  run."  "Eyah,"  agreed  his  partner.  "Last 
Sunday  didn't  see  a  soul.  Caught  18,  I  did."  Real  sports- 
men, these  folk,  but  they  glory  in  being  called  "good 
trout  fishermen." 

It  must  be  that  the  picturesque  setting  of  real  trout 
lishiii"   is    in    ever)    man's   subconscious    mind;    that    the 
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phrase,  "trout  fishing"  conjures  up  a  scene  of  comfortable 
camps  in  a  clean  wilderness;  that  unknowingly,  a  sort  of 
atavism  works  to  take  the  individual  back  to  the  pioneer 
days  of  his  ancestors  when,  clad  in  furred  cap  and  buck- 
skins, if  he  met  another  angler  on  the  stream  in  a  day's 
fishing,  the  country  was  too  crowded  and  he  moved  out. 
It  must  be  a  nostalgic  desire — even  if  never  experienced 
— for  a  spicy  cooking  fire  and  a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency 
and  independence.    It  must  be  a  yearning  to  belong  to 


that  exclusive  fellowship  of  anglers  who  talk  of  cocked 
wings,  a  dry  float,  quill  or  dubbed  fur  bodies,  and  who 
argue  endlessly  about  the  merits  of  seasoned  bamboo  as 
opposed  to  hollowglass  flyrods. 

It  must  be  something,  for  the  glamor  of  the  trout  lias 
come  down  from  Izaak  Walton  himself  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day  to  start  endless  reminiscences  among  the  masters, 
and  an  insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  uninitiated  to 
be  styled  not  as  mere  fishermen,  but  as  fishers  for  trout. 


"What  else  could  attract  a  score 

of  otherwise  sane  and 

practical  men  to  one 

pool  on  Big  Stoney 
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Gentry  photo 
A  large  federal  trout  hatchery  is  under  construction  here  at  Paint  Bank  in  Craig  County.    Houses  are  in  foreground;   hatchery  and  equipment  buildings 

and  concrete  raceways  will  be  across  road.  Old  buildings  are  to  be  removed. 
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Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Activities  in  Virginia 

By  WILLIAM  HAGEN,  JR.,  Chief 

Branch  of  Fisli  Hatcheries 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


THE  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cooperates 
with  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  toward  improving  sport  fishing  in  Virginia. 

The  Bureau's  fisheries  program  includes  three  activ- 
ities: research,  management,  and  hatcheries. 

The  Hatcheries 

The  Branch  of  Fish  Hatcheries  operates  units  at 
Wytheville,  New  Castle,  and  Harrison  Lake  (Charles 
City  County)  and  is  presently  constructing  a  large  trout 
hatchery  at  Paint  Bank  in  Craig  County. 

The  hatchery  at  Wytheville  was  established  by  the 
Virginia  Fish  Commission  in  1879  for  the  propagation 
of  "mountain"  trout.  In  1881  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  arranged  with  the  Virginia  State  Commis- 
sion to  rent  this  station  for  the  propagation  of  rainbow 
trout.  In  February  1882,  twenty-five  thousand  rainbow 
trout  eggs  were  received  at  Wytheville  from  the  Federal 
hatchery  at  Baird,  California.  Part  of  the  fish  resulting 
from  these  eggs  were  distributed  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
remainder  kepi  for  breeders.  As  a  restdt  of  this  introduc- 


tion of  rainbow  trout  from  California,  the  Wytheville 
hatchery  has  over  the  years  supplied  rainbow  trout  eggs 
to  a  great  many  Federal  and  State  trout  hatcheries  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  is  particularly 
significant  that  Wytheville  was  the  first  Federal  hatchery 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  to  propagate 
and  distribute  rainbow  trout.  Distribution  from  Wythe- 
ville during  the  calendar  year  1957  consisted  of  117,000 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  weighing  approximately  22,000 
pounds,  and  about  210,000  warm-water  fish  including 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  redear  sunfish. 

The  trout  hatchery  at  New  Castle,  Virginia  was  con- 
structed in  1926  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  This  unit,  which  now  produces 
about  10,500  pounds  of  trout  annually,  was  operated  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  until  1930.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  its  successor,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  have  carried  on  the  fish  production  program 
at  New  Castle  from  1930  until  the  present  under  a  work- 
ing agreement  with  the  State. 

The  Harrison  Lake  Hatchery,  in  Charles  City  County, 
Virginia,  was  constructed  by  the  Federal  government  in 
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1934.  The  property  comprises  about  254  acres  including 
a  pond  water-supply  reservoir  (Harrison  Lake)  of  ap- 
proximately 190  acres.  This  hatchery,  which  propagates 
pondfishes,  contributes  abundantly  tow  aid  supplying 
stocks  of  fish  for  farm  ponds  and  other  waters.  Currently 
this  station  produces  about  two  and  one-quarter  million 
largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  and  redear  sunfish  which  are 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Virginia. 

A  large  Federal  trout  hatchery  is  under  construction 
at  Paint  Bank  in  Craig  County.  The  Bureau  has  $747,000 
available  for  developing  modern  trout  hatching  and  rear- 
ing facilities.  In  addition  to  the  large  hatchery  building 
there  will  be  garages,  shop,  office,  food-storage  building 
and  residences  for  permanent  employees.  It  is  expected 
that  production  at  this  unit  will  be  initiated  in  1959  and 
full  production  of  100,000  pounds  will  be  reached  in  1960. 

Fish  Plantings 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  allocate  or  distribute  the  output  of  its  fish 
hatcheries  in  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

(a)  Primary  obligation  will  be  the  stocking  of  waters 
on  lands  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— these  include  national  parks,  national  mon- 
uments, national  forests,  Indian  reservations,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  reservoirs,  areas  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  wild- 
life refuges  administered  by  the  Bureau,  areas 
controlled  directly  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration or  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  relief 
of  agriculture,  and  any  miscellaneous  waters  con- 
trolled or  administered  by  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  including  military  reservations  and 
veterans'  domiciliaries.  Ponds  and  reservoirs  which 
are  constructed  on  private  lands  with  the  aid  and 

A  total  of  80,000  trout  produced  in  federal  hatcheries  as  well  as  56,000 

trout    produced    by    the    Virginia    Game    Commission    were    stocked    on 

national   forest  streams  in  Virginia   in    1958. 

Commission   photo   by   Kcsteloo 
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encouragement,  either  financial  or  otherwise,   "I 
the  Federal  government  shall  be  included  in  the 
foregoing  category. 
(b)  Secondary  obligation    shall    lie   in   stocking   State 
waters,   including  the   lakes,   streams,   and   ponds 
which  are  open  to  publi<  fishing. 
(( )   Alter  apportioning  the  hatchery  output  to  meet 
the  above  obligations,  any  remaining  fish  may  be 
utilized  in  filling  applications  for  private  waters, 
this  term  to  be  construed  as  meaning  lakes,  ponds, 
or  streams  which  are  not  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  which  arc  not  commercialized  in  any  way. 
The   stocking    of    fish    from    Federal    hatcheries    into 
waters  in  these  categories  is  undertaken  only  after  the 
recommendations  of  Bureau  and/or  State  fishery  man- 
agement biologists  have  been   received   relative    to    the 
suitability  of  the  water,  and  the  species,  size,  and  number 
of  fish  to  be  stocked.    Fish  plantings  in  Virginia  waters 
are  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 

Lands  in  Virginia  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
government  include  the  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George 
Washington  National  Forests,  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  and  a  number  of  installations  administered  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Fisheries  projects  on  these  areas 
include  activities  of  the  Bureau's  Branches  of  Fishery 
Research,  Fisheries  Management,  and  the  Branch  of  Fish 
Hatcheries. 

A  growing  knowledge  of  fishery  management  principles 
and  practices  is  resulting  in  better  use  of  the  fish  pro- 
duced at  Federal  hatcheries.  The  hatchery  product  itself 
has  been  improved  in  quality.  This,  plus  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  stocking  techniques,  coordination  with 
other  developing  management  techniques,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  supervision  of  stocking  and  manage- 
ment programs  by  trained  biologists  holds  promise  of 
meeting  public  demands  for  more  and  better  fishing. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  encourages 
the  general  public  to  visit  Federal  hatcheries.  Visitors 
are  welcome  at  these  installations,  and  group  lours  of 
the  facilities  can  be  arranged  by  contacting  the  hatchery 
managers. 

#       *       # 

WILDLIFE  OPERATIONS  ON  CAMP  A.  P.  HILL 

(Continued  from  page   17) 

names,  dates  not  specified,  out  of  season,  and  requests  to 
hunt  on  Sunday. 

The  deer  herd  is  the  major  management  project  at 
Camp  A.  P.  Hill.  It  is  true  the  post  carries  a  large  deer 
herd,  but  not  every  hunter  is  successful.  Only  one  deer 
was  killed  per  7.5  hunter-days,  and  only  64  hunters  were 
successful  in  harvesting  two  deer  last  season.  The  bag 
limit  for  this  area  is  one  deer  a  day,  two  a  season,  one 
of  which  may  be  a  doe. 

This  military  reservation  cooperates  with  the  state  in 
every  aspect  of  game  management,  and  we  in  Virginia 
are  fortunate  to  have  an  area  such  as  this  within  our 
boundaries. 
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Tips  on 


Crow  Huntin: 


In  Virginia 


By  J.  W.  FRANCIS  and  G.  T.  PRESTON 


Commission    photo  by    Kesteloo 
Crow  hunters  in  Virginia  enjoy  a   year-around   season  and   no  bag   limit. 


THE  best  lime  of  year  for  shooting  crows  in  Virginia 
is  April  and  May.  This  is  when  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  are  small,  allowing  the  best  visibility  lor 
hunters.  And  this,  too,  is  the  time  when  young  are  in  the 
nests.  The  old  birds  will  stay  and  try  to  protect  them, 
rather  than  fly  away  from  danger. 

For  the  most  success,  the  best  crow  caller  obtainable 
should  be  used.  We  use  the  Tom  Turpin  caller,  made 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Three  or  tour  people  make  the  best  size  group  for 
hunting.  Too  many  men  in  the  woods  together  make  it 
harder  to  hide  and  easier  for  a  crow  to  see  them.  Each 
hunter  should  dress  in  dark  colors,  preferably  olive  or 
forest  green,  to  blend  with  the  colors  of  the  leaves.  Noth- 
ing with  a  glossy  finish  should  be  worn — not  even  a  cap. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  wait  until  after  the  hunt  to  shave, 
or  else  cover  the  lace  with  something  dark  to  keep  it 
from  shining,  since  a  crow  can  spot  a  shiny  face  a  long 
distance. 

Pine  woods  are  preferred  if  the  trees  are  not  too  tall, 
as  this  gives  good  visibility  at  all  times.  Other  woods  are 
all  right  if  the  leaves  are  not  full  grown.  If  the  trees  are 
bare,  the  hunter  cannot  hide,  and  if  the  leaves  are  full 
grown  he  will  be  unable  to  see  how  to  shoot. 

Noi  malrj  we  di  ive  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  a  day's 
hunt,  making  stands  a  mile  apart  on  the  highest  spots 
in  he  found,  so  the  crows  will  be  coming  up  grade,  flying 
low,  L;i\  11114,  us  bettei  shooting.  If  a  stand  is  made  on  low 
land,  the  c  rows  will  not  hear  the  call  as  far  away  and  will 
l)(    living  highei   when  coming  in. 

Alter  we  select  our  stand,  moving  as  quietly  as  possible, 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Smart,  Virginia,  is  supervising  warden  of  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  District  and  Mr.  Preston,  of  Rocky  Mount,  is  Franklin  County  game 
warden. 


one  man  starts  the  call  with  three  long  calls,  as  ii  a  crow 
had  found  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  When  a  crow  answers,  the 
other  callers  start,  this  time  calling  a  little  faster  than  the 
first  call.  As  soon  as  the  crows  start  coming  in,  we  change 
from  the  long  calls  to  quivering  calls,  known  as  the 
"Fighting  Call."  The  crows  should  be  permitted  to  come 
near  enough  to  be  sure  of  a  kill  since,  if  the  first  crows 
are  missed,  the  chances  are  they  will  turn  back,  giving  a 
warning  call  and  causing  the  other  crows  to  turn  back. 
It  the  shooter  is  well  hidden,  the  crows  will  come  within 
6  or  8  feet  of  him,  and  even  sometimes  light  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  It  is  possible  to  be  too  well  hidden  and  the 
hunter  cannot  see  the  crows,  which  is  very  bad.  If  one  is 
properly  dressed  and  stands  perfectly  still,  he  doesn't 
need  to  hide  so  well.  Standing  still  is  very  important,  at 
all  times  holding  the  gun  in  shooting  position  so  it  won't 
have  to  be  raised.  A  crow  will  see  any  movement,  such 
as  the  raising  of  a  gun,  and  will  turn  back  giving  the 
warning  signal.  As  long  as  the  crows  are  coming  in, 
the  fast  fighting  call  should  be  continued.  On  one  good 
stand,  it  is  possible  to  kill  from  15  to  25  crows. 

We  use  12-  and  16-gauge  shotguns,  preferably  auto- 
matic or  pump  guns  because  of  the  extra  shot.  The  shot 
size  should  be  7i/2  or  8. 

We  have  been  shooting  crows  together  for  10  or  12 
years,  and  have  never  found  a  landowner  who  objected 
to  our  hunting.  Usually  they  insisted  on  our  comin» 
back  again. 

We  enjoy  this  growing  sport,  in  which  you  can  fool 
as  wise  a  bird  as  a  crow  and  kill  from  150  to  200  of  them 
in  one  day.  A  hunting  license  is  required  to  hunt  crows, 
but  there  is  no  closed  season  or  bag  limit  on  this  wary 
bird  in  Virginia. 
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Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 
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SHORTENED  EASTERN  TURKEY  SEASON  SUCCESSFUL;  EASTERN  KILL  REDUCED.   According  to  big  game 
tag  returns,  the  legal  kill  of  turkey  in  the  Old  Dominion  last  season  dropped  to  a 
seven-year  low  of  1,676.   The  previous  season,  Virginia's  turkey  kill  was  2,060. 
The  state's  highest  recent  kill  was  1955-56,  when  2,797  of  the  big  birds  were 
taken.   The  reduction  of  the  season  from  two  months  to  one  month  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  adoption  of  an  opening  date  of  December  20  instead  of  November  17 
resulted  in  only  890  turkeys  being  taken  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  last  season  com- 
pared to  1,629  in  1957-58.   A  record  kill  of  786  turkey  was  reported  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  last  season.   This  high  harvest  was  made  despite  the  outlawing  of  the 
use  of  rifles  and  was  the  result  of  an  excellent  spring  hatch  in  the  area  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  most  successful  hatch  yet  recorded  by  biologists.   The  1957-58 
western  kill  was  431. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  WATERFOWL  POPULATION  REMAINS  LOW,  SURVEY  SHOWS.   Results  of  the  1959  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  winter  survey  of  the  waterfowl  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway  indi- 
cate that  there  were  even  fewer  game  ducks  and  geese  on  the  flyway  this  winter 
than  in  1958  when  the  survey  showed  a  10-year  low  in  numbers  of  waterfowl.   Ac- 
cording to  the  Service's  report  of  counts  taken  in  17  Atlantic  Coast  states  during 
January  16-21,  some  3,093,515  birds  including  1,048,740  puddle  ducks,  968,129  div- 
ing ducks,  294,961  Canada  geese,  217,466  brant  and  305,729  coot  were  observed. 
The  total  puddle  duck  estimate  for  South  Carolina  was  reported  to  be  almost  four 
times  that  of  the  next  highest  state,  due  to  severe  winter  weather  in  the  North 
and  improved  wetland  habitat  in  that  state. 

SARGENT  WILL  HEAD  NEW  RECREATION  RESOURCES  STAFF.   Francis  W.  Sargent,  44,  of  Boston, 

has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  executive  director  of  the  professional  staff 
for  the  new  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  and  will  assume  duties 
March  1,  1959.   Sargent,  a  graduate  of  M.I.T.,  has  been  commissioner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Natural  Resources  since  1956. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  IS  HOST  TO  NORTHEASTERN  CONFERENCE.   The  1959  Northeastern  Wildlife  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Oglesby  Park,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  April  19-22. 
This  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Law  Enforcement  Chiefs,  the  North- 
east Section  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  and  the  Northeast  Section  of  the 
Wildlife  Society.   Representatives  of  neighboring  Midwest  and  Southeast  states 
have  been  invited  to  attend. 

WATER  SAFETY  CONGRESS  MEETS  IN  MEMPHIS.   The  1959  annual  convention  of  the  National 

Water  Safety  Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Peabody  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on 
May  18-19,  according  to  President  Herbert  E.  Hudson  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

96  NEW  TREE  FARMS  ARE  ADDED  TO  ROLLS  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  '58.   Ninety-six  new  ownerships  were 
added  to  Virginia's  growing  list  of  well-managed,  privately  owned  Tree  Farms  in 
1958,  according  to  A.  L.  Wenrich,  chairman  of  the  Virginia  committee  of  American 
Forest  Products  Industries.   There  are  now  332  Tree  Farms  totaling  753,393  acres 
certified  in  the  program  in  the  state.   For  a  woodland  owner  to  be  awarded  a  Tree 
Farm  certificate  he  must  show  that  he  is  protecting  his  acreage  from  fire, 
insects,  disease  and  destructive  grazing,  along  with  harvesting  timber  in  a 
manner  which  will  insure  future  growth. 

LOCKHART  REPLACES  NIETZOLD  AT  COVINGTON.   Supervisor  A.  H.  Anderson  of  the  George 

Washington  National  Forest  has  announced  the  promotion  of  forest  ranger  George  E. 
Nietzold  from  the  ranger  position  on  the  James  River  District  at  Covington  to  a 
timber  and  wildlife  management  position  on  the  supervisor's  staff  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest  in  Elkins,  West  Virginia.   Robert  E.  Lockhart  has  been 
chosen  to  take  Nietzold's  place.   Lockhart  first  came  to  work  for  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  on  June  27,  1955. 

WALTONS  DEDICATE  1959  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  STUDY.   The  Izaak  Walton 
League  has  announced  that  it  will  dedicate  its  entire  37th  Annual  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  April  21-25,  to  discovering  ways  in  which  the  national 
conservation  organization  can  aid  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  in  its  three-year  study  of  America's  outdoor  recreation  needs. 

FEDERATION  AWARDS  CONTRACT  FOR  NEW  WASHINGTON  OFFICE.   The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  its  new  two-story  headquarters 
building  in  the  1400  block  of  16th  Street,  N.  W.  ,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  work 
already  has  been  initiated,  according  to  executive  director  Ernest  F.  Swift. 
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Virginia   Chamber   oi    Commerce    photo 
The    headwaters   of   most   of   Virginia's   trout   streams   are    in   the    Thomas 
Jefferson   and   George  Washington   National    Forests. 

Here    a    Botetourt    County    native    shows    a    city    feller    how    it's    done! 

Commission  photo  1»\  Shomon 


All   boys  like  to  try  their   luck   and   of 
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Twelve  o'clock  noon  April  18  will  find  thou; 
the  banks  and  wading  the  waters  of  141  stock 
to  cast  for  their  first  catch  of  1959.  Some  ' 
friends.  All  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  scent: 
many  will  thrill  to  the  hooking  an 


A  day's  catch   is  usually  made   up  of  both  brooks  and   rainbows.    This  creel-full 
of  rainbows  gave  hours  of  pleasure  and   will   bring   years  of  pleasant   memories. 

Commission   photo  bv   Kesteloo 
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ied  with  the  simplest  of  "tackle.1 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  photo 
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of  Virginia  trout  fishing  enthusiasts  lining 
reams  and  three  stocked  ponds — all  ready 
,eek  seclusion,  others  will  search  out  old 
>pnng,  the  redbud  and  the  dogwood — and 
ding  of  a  rainbow  or  a  brookie. 


>od    companions    make    good    fishing.     Here,    Pete    Brown,    Kennedy    Ludlum, 
d    Sedge    Watson    listen    as    Jack    Hicks    measures    the    one    that    got    away. 

Commission  photo  by  Shomon 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  photo 
White  water,  space  to  cast,  and  trout — a  perfect  combination  for  this  lady. 

Opening  day  finds  some  areas  crowded,   but  real   fishing   pleasure   comes 
later  in  the  season. 

Commission    photo   1  > v    Kesteloo 
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Former    Post   Commander   Col.    Paul    L.    Burke   and    Commission    biologist 
Sheldon   discuss   hunting   data   for  the    1957-58   hunting    season. 

CAMP  A.  P.  HILL  in  Caroline  County  is  the  largest 
military  reservation  in  Virginia.  Prior  to  the 
acquisition  oi  this  77,000-acre  area  for  the  Second 
I  Inked  States  Army,  it  was  one  of  the  better  agricultural 
sections  in  the  county.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam  type,  is 
very  suitable  for  raising  such  cash  crops  as  tobacco  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Corn,  small  grain,  and  hay  were  also 
grown  to  feed  the  livestock  on  the  fauns.  It  is  estimated 
that  20  percent  of  the  land  in  the  reservation  was  in 
agi  i(  ultural  crops. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II  this  land  was  bought  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  turned  into  a  training  area. 
I  he  l.iud  was  taken  out  of  cultivation  and  was  invaded 
by  native  vegetation.  What  were  once  open  fields  air 
now  covered  with  broom  sedge;  others  have  been  taken 
over  by  Virginia  pine,  oaks,  and  hickory.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  land  was  covered  with  limber  when  the  Army  took 
over.  Harvesting  of  the  timber  is  now  controlled  by  a 
detailed  land  management  program  supervised  by  a 
forestei  operating  under  the  post  engineer.  A  limited 
amounl  ol  pulpwood  is  being  harvested  each  year  under 
sti  i(  i  supervision. 

Following  World  War  II,  training  operations  were 
reduced  slightly.  The  stress  that  was  placed  on  training 
was  relaxed  and  die  possibility  of  a  wildlife  management 
program  on  die  area,  coupled  with  training  operations, 
was  considered.  A  large  bombing  and  rifle  range  had 
been  established  during  the  war.  This  area,  about  25,000 
acres,  was  infested  with  duds  and  shrapnel.  This  area 
wis.  and  continues  to  be,  used  daily  by  tanks,  artillery, 
mil ill  .urns,  and  aircraft  lor  bombing  practice.  As  a  re- 
sult,  no  wildlife  management  operations  could  Ik-  accom 
plished  in  this  area.  This  left  about  50,000  acres  where 
wildlife  management  work  could  be  carried  out. 

[n  laic  1954,  undet  die  direction  of  Post  Commander 
(  <>lonel  Paul  1..  Burke  and  with  concurrence  of  the 
Commanding    General,    Second    United    States    Army, 


Wildlife  Operations  on 

CAMP  A.  P.  HILL 


By  HOWARD  L.  SHELDON 

District  Game  Biologist 

Commission   photos   by   Kcsteloo 

(Editor's  note:  A  cooperative  agreement  making  Camp 
A.  P.  Hill  a  managed  public  hunting  and  fishing  area 
was  signed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  February  1959. 
Similar  to  the  Camp  Pickett  agreement,  it  provides  that 
the  game  commission  sliall  furnish  late  enforcement  offi- 
cers,  hunting  and  fishing  regulations,  boundary  and 
ofj-limits  signs  and  game  habitat  improvements.  Col. 
Paul  L.  Burke,  post  commander  since  1954 ,  is  now  ill  in 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington,  and  was  relieved 
by  Lt.  Col.  Christopher  B.  Cushing,  a  native  of  Coving- 
ton, Va.,  on  February  21.) 

Camp  A.  P.  Hill  initiated  the  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram which  is  now  in  operation  on  the  reservation. 
Initially  Captain  Peter  A.  Boerlage,  formerly  with  the 
New  Jersey  Game  Commission,  was  in  direct  charge  of 
the  program.  Following  his  transfer  to  a  different  camp, 
Sergeant  William  Higginbotham  took  over.  He  was 
recently  transferred  to  Korea  and  now  Sergeant  Roy 
Johnston  and  Sergeant  Edward  Fulmore  are  in  charge. 
A  game  warden  staff  was  organized  which  works  closely 
with  the  law  enforcement  division  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Seasons  and  bag 
limits  on  the  reservation  conform  with  those  set  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Virginia 
licenses  and  post  permits  are  required  by  hunters,  and 
hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  not  permitted. 

A  deer  management  program  was  the  first  project  on 
the  agenda.  With  a  growing  deer  herd  which  would  soon 
be  overbrowsing  the  forests,  a  planting  program  that 
would  supply  much  needed  food  during  the  critical  part 
of  the  winter  was  started.  This  consisted  of  fall  planting 
of  rye,  ladino  clover  and  orchard  grass,  which  provided 
grazing  during  the  winter.  Because  of  an  initial  shortage 
of  manpower  and  machinery,  small  areas  were  planted 
diat  were  cleared  for  other  reasons,  such  as  tank  trails 
and  new  camp  sites.  1  he  greatest  drawback  of  these  areas 
was  the  possibility  ol  their  being  destroyed  by  troops 
training  in  the  area,  inasmuch  as  approximately  30,000 
men  train  on  this  area  each  year.  However,  it  was  un- 
likely that  all  would  be  lost.  The  following  year  new 
aieas  were  prepared  and  sown,  leaving  die  old  rye  to 
icseed  and  the  clover  and  orchard  grass  to  return.  This 
allowed  more  area  to  be  seeded  for  wildlife  with  less 
annual  labor. 

Funds  lor  the  purchase  of  the  seed,  fertilizer  and 
machinery  lor  the  planting  program  were  obtained  from 
non-appropriated  funds  through  special  services.  These 
funds  are  the  profits  made  from  operation  of  the  post 
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Portions   of  tank   trails,    cut   through    wooded    areas,    are    planted    to    rye, 

ladino  clover   and   orchard   grass  to  furnish   food    for  wildlife   during   the 

critical   winter   months. 


exchanges  and  post  theatres  and  are  earmarked  for  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  for  the  troops. 

This  program  has  continued  to  grow  to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  300  acres  have  been  planted  for  wildlife. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  plant  700  acres,  or  one  percent 
of  the  total  area.  Many  of  the  seeded  areas  are  tank 
trails,  road  sides,  and  camp  sites.  Included  are  portions 
of  30  miles  of  tank  trails  and  road  sides  which  have  been 
planted  to  rye,  clover,  and  orchard  grass.  The  width  of 
these  strips  varies  from  30  to  100  feet.  The  camp  sites 
are  usually  large  areas.  Seeding  of  these  for  wildlife 
alone  would  be  impractical;  however,  the  clover  and 
orchard  grass  establish  a  sod  which  prevents  erosion  and 
retards  invasion  of  woody  plants  so  that  the  area  will  not 
have  to  be  recleared.  In  addition  to  the  planting  of  these 
grains,  honeysuckle  has  been  fertilized,  fruit  trees  have 
been  pruned,  and  salt  blocks  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  area. 

How  has  this  affected  the  deer  herd?  Let  us  compare 
the  1951-52  deer  kill  on  the  reservation  with  the  1951-52 
kill  in  Caroline  County,  where  no  special  wildlife  man- 
agement has  been  underway.  That  season,  24  deer  were 
killed  on  Camp  A.  P.  Hill  and  92  in  the  county.  In  the 
1957-58  season,  929  were  killed  on  the  reservation  and  712 
in  the  county.  Two  items  should  be  kept  in  mind;  the 
reservation  is  about  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  county, 
and  no  dogs  are  used  on  the  reservation.  In  drive  hunts, 
the  deer  are  jumped  by  man-drivers,  but  most  deer  hunt- 
ing is  done  by  still  hunting. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
been  called  upon  each  year  to  make  recommendations  for 
a  deep  harvest:  A  larger  quota  has  been  set  each  year, 
and  thus  far  this  quota  has  been  reached. 

How  has  this  wildlife  management  program  affected 
other  game  species?  The  turkey  kill  has  remained  rather 
constant  on  the  reservation  during  the  past  few  years, 
whereas  the  kill  in  the  county  has  decreased.  The  feeling 
is  that  more  turkeys  could  be  harvested  on  the  reserva- 
tion without  harming  the  breeding  population.  This 
past  spring  a  turkey  census  route  was  established  and  it 
is  hoped  that  over  a  period  of  years  a  definite  population 
trend  can  be  established.  At  the  peak  of  the  gobbling 
season,  14  gobblers  were  heard  on  a  10  mile  route. 

Quail  and  rabbits  are  quite  plentiful  on  the  reserva- 
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Biologist    Sheldon    and    Sgt.     Roy    Johnston    discuss    how    campsites    are 

cleared   and   seeded  to   permanent   legumes  and   grasses  to   retard   sprout 

growth   and   reduce  erosion. 


tion.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  that  management  prac- 
tices had  been  directed  toward  small  game.  Two  strips 
about  20  feet  wide  and  2  miles  long  were  cleared  through 
a  sericea  lespedeza  field  and  planted  to  an  annual  game 
bird  mixture.  This  year  these  strips  will  be  sown  to 
Korean  lespedeza  and  new  strips  will  be  cleared.  A  com- 
plete record  was  not  kept  on  the  quail  and  rabbits  killed 
during  the  1957-58  season;  however,  181  quail  and  1,049 
rabbits  were  reported  taken. 

One  major  fur-bearing  animal  has  inhabited  the  reser- 
vation. His  presence  is  welcomed  in  most  instances,  but 
at  times  he  gets  into  trouble.  This  fellow  is  the  beaver, 
so  successfully  restocked  into  tidewater  Virginia.  This 
last  year,  27  beaver  were  trapped  by  special  permit.  The 
fur  value  is  very  low  at  present,  but  it  may  increase  sub- 
stantially in  the  near  future.  There  are  100  colonies  of 
beaver  estimated  to  be  on  the  post.  Although  they  give 
the  post  engineers  "gray  hair"  by  plugging  culverts,  they 
store  water  which  creates  fire  breaks,  so  necessary  on 
military  reservations.  During  drought,  it  is  also  a  water 
supply  for  wildlife,  including  waterfowl  which  use  these 
small  impoundments  for  breeding  areas. 

A  predator  control  program  has  been  in  operation 
during  the  past  two  years,  which  has  greatly  reduced 
losses  by  predation. 

To  be  complete,  a  wildlife  management  program  must 
include  harvesting  as  well  as  habitat  improvement.  The 
problem  arose  as  to  who  should  harvest  this  game  on  the 
military  reservation.  The  army  provided  the  man-power, 
equipment,  seed,  and  fertilizer  necessary  to  do  the  plant- 
ing; should  they  alone  reap  the  harvest?  The  program 
herein  described  contemplated  opening  the  post  to 
civilian  hunters.  This  proved  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned and  hunting  remains  available  to  civilian  and 
military  personnel  alike,  all  by  written  request  and  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Post  Commander.  The  results 
were  very  favorable.  For  the  1957-58  season,  a  total  of 
15,384  hunter-days  were  requested;  12,561  hunter-days 
were  approved,  and  7,800  hunter-days  were  utilized.  Of 
the  7,800  hunter-days,  3,812,  or  nearly  one  half,  were 
civilian  personnel.  Why  were  2,823  hunter-days  dis- 
approved? The  reasons  were  varied  and  some  humorous; 
daily  quotas  filled,  season  quota  filled,  substitution  of 

(Continued  on  page   II) 
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Rocky  Mountain 
Spotted  Fever 


By  MACK  I.  SHANHOLTZ,  M.D. 
Commissioner,  Virginia  Department  of  Health 


USDA    photo 
The  female  Rocky  Mountain  wood  tick,  Dermacenfor  andersoni. 


This  infectious  disease,  which  is  transmitted  to  mun  through  infected  ticks, 
has  been  reported  from  ull  hut  four  \  iryiniu  counties 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  spotted  fever  is  an  infectious 
disease  which  has  severe  symptoms,  including  fe- 
•■  ver,  for  a  short  period  of  time.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  reportable  in  Virginia 
since  1931  and  has  been  reported  from  every  county  in 
die  State  except  Bath,  Bland,  Floyd,  and  Mathews. 

The  only  known  means  ol  natural  transmission  to  man 
or  to  lower  animals  is  through  infected  ticks.  The  causa- 
tive agent,  Rickettsia  rickettsii,  is  found  in  all  stages  of 
the  tick.  These  tiny  organisms  live  Eoi  long  periods  in 
certain  (if  k s  and  are  passed  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other through  the  eggs.  Rabbits,  field  mice,  and  other 
small  wild  animals  maintain  die  disease  in  nature. 
In    Virginia,    the    American    dog    tick,    Dermacentoi 

variabilis,  also  known   as   Hie   wood    lick,   is   probably   the 

onl)  vectoi  ol  Rock)  Mountain  spotted  lever.  The  adull 
males  and  females  are  oval  in  shape,  approximately  one- 
li.ill  inch  m  length,  brown  in  color.  The  females  air 
darker  and  have  a  large]  area  ol  lines,  hairs,  and  other 
markings  jusl  behind  die  "head."  Adult  inks  have  lour 
pans  of  legs.  It  is  fortunate  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  ticks  in  an  area  where  the  disease  is  found  are 


infected.  The  tick  must  feed  for  from  six  to  eight  hours 
before  infecting  a  person  and  this  is  a  lac  tor  in  the  pre- 
vention of  spread  of  the  disease. 

Up  to  1930  it  was  thought  that  Rocky  Mountain  spot- 
led  fever  was  confined  lo  1  1  slates  of  the  northwest.  In 
that  year  two  strains  of  virus  established  in  guinea  pigs 
from  the  bloods  of  (ases  occurring  in  rural  sections  of 
northern  Virginia  were  studied  intensively  and  were 
found  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a  strain  of  spotted 
fever  isolated  from  ticks  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  of 
Montana. 

Adull  ticks  attach  themselves  to  dogs  or  other  animals 
usually  in  late  spring  and  early  summer.  They  may 
spend  several  weeks  on  the  host.  Females  become  full) 
engorged  alter  mating  and  drop  to  the  ground,  where 
they  lay  eggs  ovei  a  pel  iod  ol  two  weeks  oi  more.  The 
six-legged  seed  ticks  oi  "larvae"  which  hatch  from  the 
eggs  remain  on  the  ground  or  <>n  low  plants  until  they 
are  able  to  find  a  suitable  host,  usuall)  a  held  mouse. 
After  a  blood  meal  I  hey  chop  off  and  change  into 
nymphs,  which  resemble  the  adults.  These  forms  also 
prefer  mice  but  may  become  engorged  on  larger  ani- 
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mals.  The  change  into  the  adult  stage  usually  takes  place 
in  the  fall,  but  both  the  nymphs  and  adults  survive 
through  the  winter.  These  ticks  wait  on  plants  for  ani- 
mals to  pass  by  so  they  can  attach  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  limited  opportunities  for  securing  a 
desirable  host.  Only  a  small  portion  finally  reaches  ma- 
turity even  though  they  may  live  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  food. 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES: 

1.  Personal  preventative  treatment: 

Avoid  tick-infested  areas 

Use  tick-proof  clothing  with  constrictions  at  an- 
kles, waist,  and  wrists 

Remove  ticks  from  the  person  as  promptly  as 
possible  without  crushing  and  with  protection 
of  the  hands.  This  is  also  true  in  removing 
them  from  animals. 

2.  Reduce  the  tick  population: 

Clear  land 

Reduce  small  wild  mammal  populations 

Control  stray  dogs 

Remove  ticks  from  livestock  by  dipping 

Use  insecticides  in  selected  areas. 


3.    Vaccination: 

Persons    whose    occupations    take    them    to    the 
woods  for  hours  at  a  time  can  be  vaccinated 
against  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.    They 
should     obtain     this     protection     each     year 
through  their  physicians. 
Diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  arrived  at  by  correlation  of 
laboratory  findings  and   the  patient's  symptoms.     It  is 
highly  important  to  obtain  two  or  more  specimens  of 
blood  from  every  patient,  one  taken  as  soon  as  the  in- 
fection is  suspected  and  the  other  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  days  after  onset.* 

There  is  specific  treatment  for  the  disease.  The  anti- 
biotics aureomycin,  chloramphenicol,  or  terramycin 
should  be  given  in  daily  oral  doses  until  the  patient's 
fever  is  reduced,  usually  3  days,  and  for  one  or  two  addi- 
tional days. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  reported  in  Virginia  1931-1958  and  the 
number  of  deaths  during  the  same  period. 


*A  rising  titer  of  agglutinins  against  Proteus  OX-19  points  to  active 
rickettsial  infection.  The  complement-fixation  test  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Weil-Felix  reaction  in  that  it  is  highly  specific  and  may  be  used  to  differentiate 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  from   typhus. 


Reported  cases 
Deaths  

Reported  cases 
Deaths  .__ 

Reported  cases 
Deaths  
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8 

10 

9 

9 
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81 
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8 

16 

14 
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14 

10 

9 
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63 

79 

61 

41 

50 

53 

31 

32 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Number  of  Cases  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever 
Reported  from  1931 
Through  1958 


Arlington  12 
Alexandria  18 


City  oT  Richmo 


ewport  News    10 
ton  5 
rfolk  1 
Portsmouth 
-6 


Number  of  cases  reported  by  city  and  county. 
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Annual  mixture  sacked  by  game  division  personnel   is  distributed  to  private   landowners,  who  are  expected  to:    (I)    choose  a  good   location;    (2)    pre 
a  good  seed  bed  by  plowing  and  disking;    (3)    seed  at  proper  time;    (4)    select  correct  planting  material;   (5)   use  a  good  seeding  method;  and   (6 

the  proper  amount  of  fertilizer. 


pare 
use 


NOW  . . .  PLANT  WILDLIFE  FOOD  PATCHES 


by  HAL  MYERS,  JR. 

District  Game  Biologist 


SINCE  1948,  when  the  Farm  Game  Restoration  and 
Development  Project  was  initiated,  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  has  made  wildlife  planting  ma- 
terials available  to  landowners  and  sportsmen.  In  1958, 
a  total  of  97,963  pounds  of  annual  and  perennial  seed 
was  distributed  throughout  the  state,  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  have  seeded  35,742  one-eighth-acre  wildlife  plots. 

Now  that  another  planting  season  is  here,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  landowners  plan  for  the  production  of  wildlife 
on  their  farms  as  well  as  for  the  raising  of  other  crops. 
"We  reap  what  we  sow"  in  any  project,  and  it  has  been 
proven  that  a  high  yield  for  any  crop  is  obtainable  only 
by  using  good  cultural  and  fertilization  practices.  When 
we  seed  the  proper  amount  of  a  variety  at  the  proper 
time  on  good  soil,  which  is  well  prepared  and  adequately 
fertilized,  Mother  Nature  usually  does  her  part  and  pro- 
duces a  good  yield. 

In  wildlife  seeding,  all  of  these  factors  must  be  consid- 
ered to  produce  and  support  a  fall  crop  of  wildlife.  No 
l.iiinei  would  think  of  seeding  his  oats,  wheat,  bailey  or 
corn  on  top  of  the  soil,  with  no  preparation  whatever. 
I  nfortunately,  this  has  occasionally  been  done  with 
wildlife  planting  material,  which  naturally  has  resulted 
in  failure  and  contributes  to  loss  of  effort,  poor  wildlife 
crops,  soil  erosion  and  .1  waste  of  sportsmen's  money. 
I  he  adoption  ol  the  following  suggestions  on  wildlife 
seeding  should  produce  .1  high  yield  and  resull  in  our 
farms  becoming  more  productive  of  wildlife: 

1.    Choose  .1  good  location.    There  is  no  sei   nde  on 
where  to  establish  wildlife  plantings.    However,  natural 
covei    should   be  1  lose  al   hand.    Since  odd  corners   ol 
farm  I. mil  an-  usuall)  sel  aside  loi  wildlife,  it  is  impoi 
1  a n  1  to  considei  planting  possibilities  along  such  areas  as 


drainage  ditch  banks,  fence  and  hedge  rows,  woods  bor- 
ders, stream  banks,  ponds  and  small  areas  of  cropland 
which  are  cut  off  from  larger  fields. 

2.  Prepare  a  good  seedbed.  One  of  the  most  common 
causes  for  failure  in  wildlife  seeding  is  poor  seedbed 
preparation.  Because  in  many  instances  we  are  cultivat- 
ing "odd  areas,"  accessibility  with  machinery  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  with  a  little  planning  and  effort  this  problem 
can  usually  be  solved.  For  best  results,  soil  should  be 
plowed  during  winter  or  early  spring  and  at  least  30  days 
before  time  of  seeding.  Where  row  crops  are  being  fol- 
lowed, or  on  new  acres  with  loose  soil,  heavy  disking 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  level  seedbed.  At  time  of 
seeding,  it  is  very  important  to  freshen  up  the  seedbed 
through  disking  or  harrowing.  A  level  and  firm  seedbed 
free  of  clods  will  tend  to  hold  more  moisture,  provide 
uniform  growth  and  reduce  competition  from  unde- 
sirable plants. 

3.  Seed  at  proper  time.  Seeding  may  be  done  in  the 
spring  alter  the  danger  of  frost.  Each  variety  of  planting 
material  made  available  bv  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  has  this  data  included  on  a  small 
slip  within  each  bag.  With  the  annual  mixture,  planting 
time  is  similar  to  that  of  corn,  for  seeds  such  as  milo. 
buckwheat,  and  millet  tend  to  produce  best  after  the  soil 
begins  to  warm.  Annual  plantings  seeded  alter  May  15 
lend  to  hold  up  longer  and  produce  better  cover  through- 
out  the  winter  months. 

1.  Select  correct  planting  material  for  chosen  loca- 
tion. All  locations  and  soil  types  should  be  seeded  in 
accordance  with  land  use  and  needs.  Annual  seeds  re- 
quire good  soil,  more  moisture  and  produce  best  in  areas 
exposed    to  sunlight.    Since   annuals   require  a   seeding 
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follow-up  each  year,  accessibility  with  machinery  should 
also  be  considered. 

Perennials  (sericea  and  bicolor  lespedeza)  will  grow 
on  practically  any  type  of  soil  but  are  not  adapted  to  wet 
areas.  Seeding  of  these  perennials  is  not  suggested  in 
areas  which  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  future.  They  are 
especially  valuable  for  erosion  control. 

5.  Use  a  good  seeding  method.  Best  results  are  always 
obtained  from  the  use  of  a  grain  drill  which  insures  a 
more  uniform  rate  at  a  uniform  depth.  Broadcasting  by 
hand  or  through  use  of  a  cyclone  seeder  is  also  efficient 
and  is  usually  more  practical  since  wildlife  areas  are  of 
comparatively  small  size.  Annual  seed  should  be  covered 
with  from  one  to  two  inches  of  soil,  depending  upon 
soil  conditions.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  cover- 
ing too  deep.  This  is  especially  important  with  sericea 
and  bicolor  since  they  have  small  seeds. 

During  seeding  it  is  also  important  to  use  the  proper 
seeding  rate  per  acre,  often  overlooked  when  broadcast- 
ing by  hand.  A  stand  which  is  too  thick  often  produces 
less  yield  than  a  thin  stand. 

6.  Use  proper  amount  of  fertilizer.  The  use  of  liberal 
amounts  of  fertilizer  at  times  of  seeding  assures  improved 
stands  and  high  yields.   Since  very  little  of  our  most  val- 


uable land  is  used  for  wildlife  food  plots,  fertilization  is 
usually  a  necessity.  The  quantity  oi  fertilizer,  as  well  as 
the  analysis,  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors  such  as 
type  of  seed  used,  previous  land  use  and  land  fertility. 
Annual  mixture,  which  yields  a  grain  crop  under  favor- 
able conditions,  will  deplete  the  soil  of  certain  nutrients 
and  should  always  have  some  fertilizer.  The  most  com- 
mon farm  analyses  are  all  suitable  for  wildlife  seeding. 

Recently,  the  use  of  small  grain  (wheat  and  oats)  and 
clover  for  wildlife  has  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. This  feed  is  heavily  utilized  by  deer,  turkey  and 
rabbits,  and  these  plantings  have  numerous  advantages. 
For  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  this  type  of 
planting  is  permanent  and,  other  than  occasional  clip- 
ping, needs  little  or  no  maintenance.  Either  spring  or 
fall  seeding  can  be  used,  giving  a  long  planting  season. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  wildlife  can  be  re- 
stored through  a  wildlife  habitat  improvement  program. 
With  the  increased  amount  of  interest  that  is  being 
shown  throughout  the  state,  it  is  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  wildlife  planting  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. Why  not  make  these  acres  pay  off  by  reducing 
failure  through  efficient  seeding?  Seed  for  wildlife  plant- 
ings can  be  obtained  from  game  wardens  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  agents. 
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Commission  photo  by  Cutler  Commission   photo  by    Kesteloo 

Annuals  such   as  milo    (above   left)    and   millet    (below   left),   often  planted  together,  provide  excellent  year-around  quail  cover. 

Perennials  such  as  bicolor   lespedeza    (above  right)    and    sericea  lespedeza  (below  right)   are  used  as  field  borders. 


Commission  photo  bv   Kestelo< 


U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  photo 
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Commission   photo  by   Kesti 


Former  Governor  Thomas  B.  Stanley  congratulates 
Wildlife  Essay  Contest  winner  Scott  Wallinger  at 
ceremonies  at  the  State  Capitol.  Wallinger  won 
the  scholarship  award  in  the  senior  division  in  1955 
and  is  now  studying  at  the  School  of  Forestry  of 
North  Carolina  State  College. 


What  the  Wildlife  Essay  Contest  Has  Meant  to  Me 


By  SCOTT  WALLINGER 


EVERY  time  I  see  the  announcements  of  the  Annual 
Wildlife  Essay  Contest  in  Virginia  I  am  reminded 
of  the  excitement  at  home  on  that  May  morning 
in  1955  when  I  was  notified  that  I  had  won  the  scholar- 
ship award  in  the  senior  division.  The  call  came  at 
breakfast  time,  and  I  don't  know  really  who  was  the 
more  surprised,  the  family  or  I.  Probably  like  everyone 
else  who  entered  the  contest,  I  had  participated  with  the 
idea  that  more  than  likely  there  would  be  many  papers 
better  than  mine,  but  just  maybe  the  judges  would  like 
mine  best. 

The  day  the  awards  were  made  to  the  winners  from 
each  class  was  terrific!  First,  the  meeting  with  the  officials 
from  the  Game  Commission,  the  pictures,  and  a  tour  of 
the  offices.  This  was  followed  by  the  actual  presentation 
at  the  State  Capitol  by  Governor  Stanley  in  a  program 
recorded  for  radio  broadcast.  The  day  was  then  con- 
cluded with  a  wonderful  banquet,  including  the  showing 
of  a  new  Commission  film,  and  talks  by  representatives  of 
the  sponsoring  organizations.  And  to  add  to  the  excite- 
ment there  was  a  flood  of  letters,  many  from  people  I 
did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  whose  acquaintaiu  c-  it  lias 
since  been  my  privilege  to  make. 

The  friendship  of  the  staff  at  the  Game  Commission 
has  In  i  ii  very  stimulating  and  rewarding,  and  I  appre- 
ciate deeply  the  interest  they  have  always  shown  in  my 
progress.  I  used  to  have  more  time  to  drop  by,  and  I 
spenl  many  hours  there  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Quiim. 
Mr.  Shomon,  Mr.  Kellner,  Mr.  Midyette,  and  Mi. 
Cantner. 

The  summer  after  the  contest  I  was  working  at  Camp 
Shawondasee  (Boy  Scouts  of  America)  ,  and  1  was  privi- 
leged to  work  in  relation  with  the  program  the  Game 
Commission  sponsored  for  the  campers.  Most  of  my 
work  was  with  former  special  services  officer  Dan  Cant 
ner,  who  kept  me  constantly  amused  with  his  tales  of 
game  work.    Unfortunately  for  me,  my  visits  are  limited 


now  since  I  am  away  at  school  and  working  in  the 
summers. 

Now  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  what  the  entering  and 
winning  of  the  contest  has  meant  to  me.  I  say  entering 
and  winning  because  I  believe  that,  even  if  I  had  not 
won,  the  writing  and  interest  created  by  the  contest 
would  have  had  a  deep  effect.  At  the  time,  I  was  still 
uncertain  of  what  I  wanted  to  study  upon  graduation, 
although  I  was  fairly  certain  that  it  would  be  something 
in  relation  with  game  or  forestry  work. 

My  final  decision  was  the  field  of  forest  management, 
in  which  I  am  now  studying  at  the  School  of  Forestry  of 
North  Carolina  State  College.  (Since  Virginia  has  no  ac- 
credited forestry  school,  I  was  proud  to  use  my  scholar- 
ship my  freshman  year  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  my 
father's  alma  mater,  where  I  took  some  liberal  arts 
courses  to  supplement  those  offered  at  the  forestry 
school.)  This  field  is,  of  course,  most  directly  concerned 
with  timber  production,  but  one  cannot  forget  that  the 
forester  is  directly  concerned  with  forest  wildlife  in  his 
work. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  had  little 
knowledge  ol  either  forestry  or  game  management,  but  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  both.  I  like  to  think  of  forestry 
as  my  chosen  occupation  and  wildlife  work  as  a  stimulat- 
ing hobby,  although  I  may  find  it  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  my  forestry  work. 

I  am  sine  that  the  spaik  of  interest  I  had  was  fanned 
by  the  contest  and  has  continued  to  grow  since  the  con- 
test. The  interest  which  began  to  develop  while  gather- 
ing information  and  material  for  the  essay  has  continued 
with  me  to  the  present  time,  and  even  at  this  early  stage 
the  things  I  learn  about  wildlife  enter  into  my  thinking 
concerning  forest  management. 

Mere  today,  in  Virgina  and  in  the  South,  we  are  in  a 
situation  where  the  small  farm  is  giving  way  to  the  large 
farm  and  much  land  is  being  compounded  into  the  hold- 
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ings  of  large  industry.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if,  in  my  lifetime,  the  industrial  and  government  for- 
esters do  not  find  themselves  becoming  more  concerned 
with  game  management  in  response  to  increased  hunt- 
ing pressure.  It  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  for  many 
more  people  to  become  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
wildlife  agencies  and  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  freedom  to  hunt  that  we  have. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  our  system  of  education 
there  is  no  better  way  to  teach  our  future  citizens  than 
to  start  in  the  schools  to  make  them  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems and  benefits  of  wildlife  management.  Virginia's 
wildlife  essay  contest,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  of  the  best  means 


I  know  of  to  stimulate  interest  and  increase  the  number 
of  wildlife  advocates. 

I  have  never  believed  in  compulsory  entrance  in  an 
essay  contest,  but  I  think  that  all  students  should  be 
urged  to  participate  on  their  own.  They  will  be  sur- 
prised at  what  can  be  learned  from  preparing  the  papers, 
and  who  knows — the  person  who  least  expects  it  may  be 
the  one  to  receive  the  call  next  month  when  the  awards 
are  made.  The  contest  has  meant  much  to  me,  at  the 
time  of  the  contest  and  since  that  time,  and  I  hope  that 
many  more  Virginia  students  will  have  the  same  ex- 
perience. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,  Virginia 


Photo  by  Karl  H.  Ma>.lowski  [rum  National  Audubon  Society 


""  HE  mourning  dove,  one  of  the  smallest  of  game 

birds,  is  also  one  of  the  speediest.   It  is  by  no  means 

the  easiest  of  targets,  with   the   consequence    that 

many  sportsmen  think  it  interesting  hunting  to  go  after 

them,  although  there  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 

think  it  a  pity  to  shoot  so  small  and  beautiful  a  bird. 

In  the  West,  doves  are  hunted  around  the  "tanks,"  or 
small  ranch  ponds  where  with  the  cattle  the  birds  come 
to  drink.  In  the  South  hunters  station  themselves  around 
the  edges  of  large  fields  where  the  doves  come  for  peas 
or  waste  grain.  They  are  killed  in  some  numbers  in 
eastern  Virginia,  but  are  not  common  enough  in  the 
hunting  season  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  be 
sought  extensively. 

The  tail  of  the  mourning  dove  is  long  and  pointed, 
with  large  white  tips  to  the  feathers.  The  coloring  of 
the  bird  is  superb.  The  head  is  huffy  brown,  with  a  black 
spot  behind  the  eye.  The  upper  parts  are  light  brown. 
Around  the  neck  and  on  the  breast  are  beautiful  varia- 
tions of  rose  and  tan  and  vinaceous,  shades  with  which 
the  loveliest  colors  of  changeable  silk  cannot  compare. 
It  is  of  these  delicate  colors  that  Tennyson  writes  in  his 
poem,  "Locksley  Hall," 

"In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished 
dove; 

In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love." 

The  mourning  dove  gets  its  name  from  its  note,  a  mel- 
low and  melancholy  "cooo,  ah-cooo,  coooo."   It  is  an  ap- 


pealing lament  rather  than  a  song.  Its  notes  can  be  heard 
for  long  distances,  and  are  so  difficult  to  locate  that  they 
seem  to  have  a  ventriloquial  quality.  The  bird  also 
makes  a  loud  whistling  sound  with  the  wings  in  flight. 
When  a  flock  of  40  or  50  birds  takes  off  from  a  cornfield 
the  noise  is  exciting.  In  flight  it  has,  in  its  streamlined 
appearance,  resemblance  to  a  sparrow  hawk. 

The  dove's  method  of  feeding  its  young  is  unique.  The 
parents  eat  grain,  partially  digest  it  into  a  soft  semi- 
liquid  mixture  known  as  "pigeon's  milk,"  and  then  by 
regurgitation  pump  it  into  the  throats  of  the  young  birds. 
Another  unsual  habit  is  its  way  of  drinking  water,  keep- 
ing the  bill  immersed  and  not,  as  other  birds  do,  raising 
its  head  to  swallow  each  mouthful. 

The  mourning  dove  was  first  described  for  scientists 
by  our  early  Virginia  naturalist,  Mark  Catesby.  He  de- 
scribed it  not  from  Virginia,  however,  but  from  South 
Carolina.  In  consequence  the  last  of  its  three  Latin 
names,  the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  western 
variety,  is  carolinensis,  the  whole  name  being  a  Latin 
mouthful,  Zenaidura  macroura  carolinensis. 

The  nest  is  a  flimsy  one,  so  loose  in  its  construction 
that  sometimes  the  eggs  may  be  seen  through  it  from 
below.  It  is  set  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  or  in 
vines,  generally  from  three  to  10  feet  from  the  ground, 
occasionally  even  on  the  ground.  Normally,  as  with  its 
pigeon  relatives,  two  eggs  are  laid,  but  sometimes  only 
one.  Eggs  are  deposited  very  early,  so  early  that  in  north- 
ern Virginia  they  have  been  found  frozen  in  the  nest. 
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ELK  HUNTER 

Killing  a  six  or  seven  hundred 
pound  bull  elk  is  a  man  size  job,  but 
15-year-old  William  Bartley  of  Rad- 
ford showed  everyone  that  it  wasn't  so 
tough  after  all. 

Bill  and  his  father  were  among  the 
1,500  elk  hunters  this  year  in  Giles 
and  Bland  Counties  on  November  17- 
18.  Bill  killed  one  of  the  12  big  bulls 
that  were  bagged  in  the  two-day  hunt. 

The  father  and  son  were  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  first  day  of  the  hunt,  but 
they  returned  to  the  area  on  Tuesday 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  Bill's  lucky 
day. 

"I  was  sitting  on  a  big  log  when  I 
heard  him  coming,"  Bill  explained, 
"and  I  ducked  down  behind  the  log 
and  waited.  I  watched  him  walk  to 
within  10  feet;  I  saw  the  antlers  and 
shot."  said  the  young  hunter. 

Bill  used  a  30-30  Winchester  to  kill 
the  big  spike  bull. 

This  was  Bill's  third  year  of  hunt- 
ing and  this  is  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  killed  any  big  game. 

Some  of  (he  Bartleys'  friends  said 
thai  Bill's  father  was  happier  that  his 
son  had  shot  the  elk  than  had  he 
killed  it  himself. 

Bill  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Bartley  of  15  Fairlawn  Avenue,  Rad- 
ford. 

GIRL,  9,  KILLS  BEAR  WITH 
ONE  SHOT 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds 
dI  Virginia  black  bear  is  a  lot  for  a 
9-year-old  girl  to  tackle,  but  Linda  Jo 
Wheeler  of  Herndon,  Va.,  didn't  think 
so.  Linda  killed  the  bear  with  one 
shot  from  a  30-30  caliber  Winchester 
last  November  29  as  she  and  her  dad 
hunted  in  Augusta  County. 

This  young  huntress  is  classified  as 
a  sharpshooter  in  the  junior  division 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
certainly  proved  it  "when  the  (aids 
were  down." 


YOUTH 
4FIELV 


Linda  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Wheeler  Jr.  of  Hern- 
don, Va.  Her  dad  is  an  engraver  for 
the  Army  Map  Service. 

The  father-daughter  team  were 
hunting  in  the  North  River  section  of 
Augusta  County  with  Norman  Mi- 
chael of  Parnassus,  Va.,  and  Michael 


Harrisonburg  News-Record  photo 
Nine-year-old    Linda    Jo    Wheeler    with    trophy. 


and  Russell  Armstrong  of  West  Au- 
gusta, Va.,  when  the  pack  ot  17  dogs 
treed  the  bear.  They  had  only  been 
out  15  minutes  on  Saturday  morning 
and  had  only  walked  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  when  the  bear  was  treed. 

Experienced  hunters  in  the  party 
said  Linda  was  "cooler"  than  they 
when  she  dropped  the  bear  with  a 
single  shot. 

Her  father  taughi  the  9-year-old  to 
shoot  along  with  her  older  sister. 
Mm  ion,  11.  Wheeler  is  a  certified  rifle 
and  pistol  instructor  for  the  NRA. 
He  said  thai  Linda  had  already  won 
several  medals. 

Linda  is  a  Ith  grader  at  Herndon 
Elementary  School.    Her  mother  savs 


she  "hates  dresses,  loves  blue  jeans 
and  ball  games,  and  likes  dogs  so  well 
she'd  sleep  in  the  kennel  if  I'd  let 
her." 

BOY,  12,  BAGS  BIG  BUCK 

Boyd  D.  Dove,  a  12-year-old  hunter 
from  Bergton,  Va.,  bagged  a  fine  tro- 
phy eight-point  buck  that  dressed  out 
at  192  pounds  on  November  18  near 
his  home.  He  covered  his  prize  with 
leaves  and  went  for  help.  Last  year 
was  Boyd's  second  year  of  deer 
hunting. 

BIRD  SANCTUARY  FOR 
GIRL  SCOUTS 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Mason  of  Pearisburg 
has  established  a  bird  sanctuary  in 
her  back  yard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  girl  scout  troops. 

In  December,  the  Masons  erected 
four  feeding  stations  and  made  plans 
to  plant  several  varieties  of  food- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  the  Masons 
were  enjoying  the  visits  of  several  spe- 
cies of  birds.  Now  the  sanctuary  is 
just  booming!  There  are  at  least  13 
cardinals,  four  titmice,  two  downy 
woodpeckers,  a  mockingbird,  a  Caro- 
lina wren,  a  ruby  crowned  kinglet,  a 
covey  of  quail,  and  more  starlings  and 
English  sparrows  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with. 

This  spring  the  Pearisburg  girl 
scouts  will  visit  the  sanctuary  and 
study  the  birds  in  order  to  earn  their 
merit  badges.  The  sanctuary  covers 
almost  two  acres  of  ground. 
#       #       # 

The  term,  "litterbug,"  for  people 
who  scatter  debris  on  roads  and  other 
outdoor  areas  caught  on  rather 
quickly  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  a 
synonym,  "strcwball,"  is  coming  into 
favor.  Both  words  are  descriptive  of 
trash-strewers  who  spoil  outdoor  areas 
with  their  lack  of  consideration  for 
others. 
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Fire  Ant  Nuisance,  Not  Menace,   , 
Izaak  Walton  League  Reports 

The  fire  ant — subject  of  a  boiling 
controversy  between  conservation 
groups  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  over  ant  control  methods 
featuring  aerial  spraying  of  deadly 
pesticides  —  is  a  nuisance  but  not  a 
menace,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  research 
on  the  insect. 

In  an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  Outdoor  America,  League  monthly 
publication,  Conservation  Director 
J.  W.  Penfold  states  that  research 
conducted  by  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Mississippi  State  University, 
the  Alabama  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  others  show  that  the  fire  ant's 
damage  to  crops  and  wildlife  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  its  sting  on  humans 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Pen- 
fold  also  concludes  the  insect  can  be 
effectively  controlled  by  direct  treat- 
ment of  heavily  infested  areas. 

Penfold  said  that  the  USDA's 
aerial  poisoning  program  should  be 
halted  immediately.  "It  appears  to  be 
damaging  beneficial  forms  of  wild- 
life .  .  ."  and  "poses  immediate  dan- 
gers to  humans,  pets  and  livestock 
through  mis-application,  concentra- 
tion in  streams,  etc."  He  added  that 
"the  long  range  cumulative  results 
may  be  still  more  serious  for  man  and 
beast  alike. 

In  addition  to  recommending  that 
the  aerial  spraying  program  be 
stopped,  Penfold  asked  that  "re- 
search into  these  new  chemicals  and 
safe  methods  for  their  handling  be 
greatly  expanded  at  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels;  and  that — looking  to  fu- 
ture of  new  pests  and  still  more  lethal 
poisons  —  the  Federal  government 
achieve  far  greater  coordination 
among  all  agencies  having  a  direct  or 


indirect  concern  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  insects,  plants,  animals  .  .  . 
man." 

From  "Lines  Written  in 
Early  Spring" 

"Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher  . . . 
One  impulse  from  vernal  wood  .  .  . 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  good  .  .  . 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

— William   Wordsworth 


Annual  Waterfowl  Inventory 
Results  Announced 

A  total  of  103,335  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  swan  and  coot  were  observed 
wintering  on  the  Virginia  coast  dur- 
ing the  annual  Atlantic  Flyway  water- 
fowl inventory  made  recently  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This 
total  is  8,661  higher  than  the  1958  in- 
ventory total  but  less  than  one-quarter 
the  number  of  birds  seen  in  annual 
inventories  as  recently  as  1954. 

Species  reported  in  the  greatest 
numbers  on  the  January  16-18  count 
were  Canada  goose  (27,018),  black 
duck  (20,622) ,  mallard  (18,895),  and 
snow  goose  (18,725).  Also  observed 
were  baldpate  (3,853),  green-winged 
teal  (100),  pintail  (2,412),  wood  duck 
(100),  redhead  (1,275  compared  with 
2,080  in  1958),  canvasback  (1,406  com- 
pared with  4,090  in  1958),  scaup  (525), 
ringneck  (40),  goldeneye  (2,222),  buffle- 
head  (326) ,  ruddy  duck  (500) ,  mer- 
gansers (100) ,  blue  goose  (36) ,  brant 
(1,660),  swan   (3,450)   and  coot   (70). 


Let  Us  Resolve 

1  think  my  first  resolve  would  be 
To  feed  the  quail  and  plant  a  tree. 
I'd  keep  the  streams  wherein  I  fish 
So  clean  they'd  meet  my  fondest  wish. 
I  wouldn't  catch  all  that's  allowed 
But  leave  some  for  the  other  crowd. 
In  shooting  my  gun  I'd  use  my  head 
And  be  assured  the  deer  was  dead. 
I'd  be  real  sure  some  shaking  limb 
Was   a   flashing   buck — not    neighbor 

Jim. 
I'd  take  no  liquor  when  I  go 
For  Mr.  Buck  or  Mrs.  Doe. 
I'd  resolve  that  when  I  take  the  wheel 
Of  my  old  bus  I'd  always  feel 
I  had  my  every  sense  at  hand 
And  not  wind  up  in  glory  land. 
I'd  keep  my  fence  rows  planted  tall 
Where  I  expect  to  hunt  next  Fall. 
And  when  I  visit  field  and  stream 
I'll  dump  no  paper  by  the  ream. 
Those  cans  and  bottles  you  may  see 
Were  left  by  others — not  by  me. 
A  litterbug  I  will  not  be; 
It's  His  outdoors  I  wish  to  see. 
Bottles,  cans  and  broken  glass 
Make  one  forget  about  the  bass, 
And  wish  he'd  meet  the  thoughtless 

guy 

Face  to  face  and  ask  him  why. 
I  guess  he's  just  too  ornery  mean 
To  keep  the  outdoors  clean  and  green. 
Another  thing  we  think  we'd  do 
Is  be  a  bit  more  courteous  too. 
If  some  guy  is  at  my  place 
I'd  take  this  ugly,  funny  face 
And  detour  to  some  other  hole 
And  let  a  rainbow  bend  my  pole. 
I  wouldn't  go,  with  talk  and  swishing, 
Right  through  the  hole  where  some- 
one's fishing. 
Some  good  resolves  for  you  and  me, 
And  if  more  thoughtful  we  will  be, 
The  sporting  year  in  this  fine  State 
Can  be  more  fun  than  fifty-eight. 

— Bruce  Slavcn 
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Story  of  Bear's  97-Mile  Hike   Told 

The  bears  went  over  the  mountain 
—  but  weren't  satisfied  and  came 
back!  Here's  the  story,  as  related  by 
Virginia  Game  Commission  game  re- 
search biologist  Allen  R.  Stickley,  Jr.: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  during  the 
summer  of  1955,  two  bears  were 
trapped  at  the  garbage  dump  on  the 
Big  Levels  Refuge  in  Augusta  Coun- 
ty. They  were  ear- tagged,  trucked  80 
miles  north  to  Frederick  County  and 
released. 

"One  of  the  bears  was  bagged  by  a 
hunter  that  November  just  four  miles 
from  the  original  trapping  location, 
but  it  wasn't  until  December  9,  1958, 
that  the  second  bear  was  taken — in 
the  Blue  Ridge  range  in  northern 
Rockbridge  County,  an  airline  dis- 
tance of  15.5  miles  south  of  the  trap 
location  and  97  miles  south  of  the  re- 
lease point.  Its  weight  was  estimated 
to  be  500  pounds,  275  pounds  more 
than  it  weighed  when  tagged." 

More  Blackneck  Pheasants  Released 
During  March 

Another  600  of  the  Iranian  black- 
neck  pheasants  being  raised  and  liber- 
ated on  an  experimental  basis  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  were  turned  loose  on 
three  release  sites  in  Virginia  during 
the  latter  part  of  March. 

Some  300  of  these  birds,  actually 
uosses  between  blackneck  and  Chi- 
nese ringneck  pheasants,  were  freed 
near  Sandy  Point  in  Charles  City 
County,  250  went  to  northern  Halifax 
County  and  50  were  released  on  Hog 
[sland  State  Waterfowl  Refuge  in 
Surry  County. 

While  a  sex  ratio  of  three  cock  birds 
to  two  hens  was  used  in  the  original 
blackneck  releases  on  these  areas  lasi 
fall,  a  three  hen  to  two  cock  ratio  was 
used  in  March  to  provide  more  hens 


for    maximum    production    of   young 
birds  in  the  wild  this  spring. 

In  accordance  with  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  supplied  the 
original  group  of  birds  to  Virginia, 
the  game  commission  recently  sent 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  Tennessee  16  of 
the  blackneck  pheasants  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

Trumbo  Named  Came  Biologist 

Harold  Trumbo,  31,  of  Broadway, 
Virginia  was  employed  as  a  Commis- 
sion district  game  biologist  March  16, 


Harold  Trumbo 

according  to  Richard  H.  Cross,  Jr., 
game  division  chief.  Stationed  at 
Christiansburg,  he  will  work  under 
the  supervision  of  John  H.  McLaugh- 
lin on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest 
and  other  game  division  activities  of 
the  southwest  Virginia  area. 

Trumbo  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Bridgewater  College  and 
is  neai  ing  ( ompletion  of  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
VPI  in  Wildlife  Management.  He  has 
a  farming  experience  background 
c  oupled  with  six  years  of  teaching  and 
two  years  in  the  army. 

Trumbo  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter. 


New  Experimental  Duck  Ponds 

Readied  for  Spring  Planting 

Two  ponds  designed  primarily  to 
hold  waterfowl  in  the  area  are  beingr 
constructed  on  the  Big  Levels  Game 
Management  Unit  near  Stuarts  Draft 
by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  Richard  H. 
Cross,  Jr.,  Commission  game  division 
chief,  has  announced. 

To  be  completed  in  time  for  spring 
planting  of  waterfowl  foods  in  the 
pond  bottoms,  the  shallow  two-acre 
and  four-acre  ponds  will  be  open  to 
hunting  next  fall,  Cross  stated. 

Came  Biologists  Attend  Turkey 
Management  Conference 

Game  division  chief  Richard  H. 
Cross,  Jr.,  game  research  biologist 
Jack  V.  Gwynn  and  Supervising  Biolo- 
gist C.  H.  Shaffer  represented  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  at  a  Wild  Turkey  Man- 
agement Symposium  held  on  February 
13-14  at  the  Peabody  Hotel  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Came  Management  Pays  Oft  at 
Camp  Pickett 

An  intensive  program  of  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  initiated  in  1957 
on  47,000-acre  Camp  Pickett  in  south- 
central  Virginia  has  begun  to  pay  off, 
reports  Virginia  Game  Commission 
game  biologist  Johnny  Redd.  Some 
2,887  hunters  spent  6,625  man  days  on 
the  controlled  public  hunting  and 
fishing  area  during  the  1958-59  season, 
a  33  percent  jump  in  hunting  pressure 
over  the  1957-58  season,  Redd  stated. 
These  hunters  harvested  117  deer,  3 
turkey,  1,722  quail,  2,863  rabbits,  563 
squirrel,  15  raccoon,  157  duck,  5  fox 
and  10  snipe,  he  noted,  adding  that 
the  previous  season's  area  harvest  in- 
cluded only  44  deer,  789  quail,  1,904 
rabbits  and  285  squirrel. 
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Summary  of  Virginia  Fish  Laws — 1959  Season 

OPEN   SEASONS  AND  CREEL   LIMITS 

Waters  stocked    with    trout   may    be   fished    only    between    12:00    noon    April    18    and    December    31,    from    one    hour 
before   sunrise    (after  opening  day)    to  one   hour   after   sunset  daily. 


CAME    SPECIES 


Largemouth,    Smallmouth, 
Spotted    Bass 


Walleye    (Pikeperch), 
Pickerel    (Jackfish) 


Rock    Bass     (Redeye) 


Crappie 
Bluegill 


(Silver     Perch), 
(Bream),    Sunfish 


White   Bass 


Brook.     Rainbow    and     Brown 
Trout*** 


CREEL    LIMIT*'5 


8  daily  in  aggregate; 
150  a   season 


8    daily    in    aggregate 


15   daily; 
150  a   season 


25  daily  in  aggregate 


25    daily 


8    daily    in 
aggregate*' 


CONTINUOUS  OPEN  SEASON 


In  all  public  impounded  waters  statewide;  in  all  waters  east  of 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
only  in  the  James  River,  the  New  River  and  that  section  of  the 
Little    River   from    Radford   City    Dam   to   the   New    River. 


JUNE  20-APRIL   30   OPEN    SEASON 


In    all   waters  west   of    Blue    Ridge    Mountains 
(exceptions   at   left). 


Same  as  above  plus  these  counties  west  of  the   Blue  Ridge;  Alle- 
ghany,   Augusta,     Bath,     Botetourt,    Clarke,     Frederick,     Highland,    ]  In    all   waters   west   of   Blue    Ridge    Mountains 
Page,    Rockbridge,    Rockingham,    Shenandoah    and    Warren.  (exceptions   at   left). 


statewide 


Open  season:  noon  April  18-December  31.  Seines  and  nets,  feeding  of  trout  and  fishing  for  trout  with  more 
than  one  rod,  one  line  and  one  hook  by  one  person  prohibited  in  waters  stocked  with  trout.  Hooks  must  be 
baited  with  natural  or  artificial  bait.  This  docs  not  prohibit  artificial   lures  with   more   than  one  hook. 


Unlawful  to  use  game  fish  of  any  size  for  bait. 

No  size  limit  except  in   Kerr  Reservoir  and  Shenandoah   National   Park. 

Artificial  lures  only  may  be  used  to  take  trout  in   Little  Stony  Creek  beginning   330  yards  above  the  Woodstock  Water  Supply   Dam   and   in  Passage  Creek  above  the 

bridge  at  the  road   leading  to  Smith  Creek.  These  waters  are   in   Shenandoah  and  Page  Counties  within  the  George  Washington  National   Forest. 

5   daily  in  aggregate   in    Lake  Shenandoah   and   Scott-Wise   Pond. 


A  fishing  license  is  required  to  take  any 
freshwater  fish. 

Only  persons  not  required  to  have  a  license 
are:  (I)  residents  under  16  years  of  age-  (2) 
landowners,  their  spouse  and'  children,  and  ten- 
ants who  reside  on  the  property  and  have  the 
written     permission    cf    the     landowner,    on     the 

E  landowner's  property  only;  and  (3)  those  per- 
sons fishing  as  guests  in  private  ponds  indi- 
vidually owned.  Members  of  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  Virginia  and  students  attend- 
ing bona  fide  schools  in  Virginia  may  purchase, 
upon  proof  of  status,  resident  fishinq  licenses 
from   the   clerk   of  the  county  in  which   they  are 

I      stationed  or  located. 

LICENSES 

(Obtain    licenses   from   clerks  of  the  Circuit 

Courts    of   the    counties   or   the    Corporation 

Courts   of    the   cities   and    other    authorized 

agents.) 

County   resident  to  hunt  and   fish $    1.00 

§      State   resident   to   fish    only 3.00 

Non-resident  to  fish  only  .....    10.00 

City    resident    to    fish    in    waters    within 

limits   of   city   of    residence 1.00 

Non-resident   interstate    (North   Carolina 
and    Virginia)    3    consecutive    days,    to 

I  fish    in    Kerr    Reservoir 1.00 

Non-resident  and  resident,  3  consecutive 
days  to  fish  in  public  and  private  im- 
pounded waters  statewide  and  in  all 
public  waters  not  stocked  with  trout  ..  1.50 
State  and  county  resident,  to  fish  for 
trout  in  streams  stocked  with  trout,  in 
addition  to  regular  fishinq  license  ....  1.00 
|  Non-resident,  to  fish  for  trout  in  streams 
stocked  with  trout,  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular fishing    license. 5.00 

National  Forest  Stamp,  required  in  addi- 
tion to  license,  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap  on 
I  national    forests    1.00 

REMEMBER: 

Fishing  in  inland  waters  shall  be  by  angling 
with  a  hook  and  line  or  rod  and  reel,  held  in 
the  hand.  A  hand  landing  net  may  be  used  to 
land   fish   legally  hooked   in   all  waters. 

No  species  of  fish  taken  in  inland  waters  may 
be  sold  except  under  special  permits  provided 
|       by   law. 

Fishing  through  the  ice  in  public  inland  waters 
|      is    prohibited. 

Baltimore  minnows  (goldfish)  may  not  be 
used  for  bait  in   public  impoundments. 

No  minnows,  hellgrammites  and/or  crayfish 
taken  from  public  inland  waters  may  be  trans- 
ported from  the  state  for  sale. 

id""1"" "imilFor  additional    information,   contact    loc 


Trot  lines  or  set  poles  may  be  used  statewide, 
using  bait  except  minnows  (dead  or  alive),  for 
the   purpose  of  taking  non-game  fish  and  turtles 

except  in  waters  stocked  with  trout  and  in  the 
Shenandoah   river  and   its  tributaries. 

Carp  and  gar  may  be  taken  with  bow  and 
arrow  in  all  public  waters  except  those  stocked 
with  trout,  from  April  I  through  September  30 
during  daylight  hours.  Crossbows  and  poisoned 
arrows  are  prohibited. 

Hedging  is  prohibited  in  connection  with  dip 
nelting  except  in  the  public  inland  streams  of 
Richmond   County. 

Sunday  fishing  is  prohibited  in  the  counties 
of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt  (except 
James  River  and  Carvins  Cove),  Craig,  Giles 
(except  Mountain  Lake  and  New  River),  High- 
land, Rockbridge,  Surry  (in  Blackwater  River 
and  Cypress  Swamp)  and  in  Silver  Lake  in 
Rockingham.  Sunday  fishing  in  Augusta  County 
reguires  the  written  permission  of  the  landowner. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 
State  laws  and   regulations  apply. 

Big  Levels  Area — Coles  Run  closed  to  fishing. 
St.  Mary's  River,  Back  Creek  and  Sherando  Lake 
conform  with  general  state  laws  except  that 
Sherando  Lake  is  open  from  Memorial  Day 
through  Labor  Day  only  between  the  hours  of 
8:00  a.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  outside  the  swimming 
areas.  All  other  waters  will  be  closed  June  30, 
1959. 

SHENANDOAH  NATIONAL  PARK 

Open  to  trout  fishing  only  12  Noon  April  18 
to  one  hour  after  sunset  October  15  and  from 
one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sun- 
set on  intervening  days.  Natural  bait  is  pro- 
hibited. Fishing  only  with  artificial  flies  or  bugs 
and  lures  with  single  hook.  Creel  limit  8  per 
day.  Minimum  size  limit  9".  Appropriate  State 
fishing   license  required. 

Park  streams  subject  to  closing  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

BLUE    RIDGE    PARKWAY 

Conforms  to  State  regulations  except  hours 
shall  be  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  artificial 
bait   only   may   be   used. 

JOHN  H.  KERR  RESERVOIR 
Continuous  Open  Season 

State  resident  and  non-resident  fishing  li- 
censes legally  obtained  from  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  or  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
or  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  either, 
shall  be  accepted  as  legal  authority  to  fish  only 
by   means   of   rod   and    reel,    hook   and    line,    and 


by  casting  in  the  waters  of  John  H.  Kerr  Reser- 
voir (Buggs  Island  Lake)  lyinq  east  of  U.  S. 
route  15  highway  bridge  near  Clarksville,  Vir- 
ginia to  the  reservoir  dam,  including  all  tribu- 
tary waters  lying  in  Virginia  which  are  accessible 
by  boat  from  the  main  body  of  the  reservoir, 
or  from  sub-impoundments  lying  east  of  the  said 
highway  bridge.  Other  fishing  licenses,  permits 
or  privileges  of  either  state  will  not  be  recipro- 
cally  honored   in  this  area. 

KERR  RESERVOIR  CREEL 
AND  SIZE  LIMITS 


CAME  SPECIES 

DAILY 
CREEL 
LIMIT 

MINIMUM 
SIZE 
LIMIT 

Pickerel    (Jackfish) 

12 

None 

Walleye    (Pikeperch) 

5 

15" 

Black     Bass     (Largemouth, 
Smallmouth,   Spotted) 

8     in 

aggregate 

10" 

Striped    Bass 

15 

12" 

Rock  Bass   (Redeye) 

10 

None 

All    other   species   of   sun- 
fish,    perch    or    pickerel 

25    in 

aggregate 

None 

CLAYTOR  LAKE 

Located  in  Pulaski  County.  Boats  available. 
Continuous  open   season. 

BACK  BAY  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES 

Use  of  air  propelled  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  and  fishing   prohibited. 

STATE   PARK  AND   FOREST  LAKES 

Seasons,  creel  limits  and  size  limits  same  as 
general  State  law  for  fishing.  (Subject  to  closure 
by  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development.) 

COMMISSION    CONTROLLED    PONDS 

Use  of  Boats  in  Commission  Ponds — There 
shall  be  no  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind  to  fish 
by  angling  from  the  banks  of  ponds  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commission,  except  that  all 
persons  who  fish  therein  by  angling  shall  have 
required  license.  The  concessionaire  shall  main- 
tain an  adequate  number  of  boats,  depending 
upon  the  acreaqe  of  the  pond,  the  number  to 
be    approved    by   the    Executive    Director. 

Boats  with  motors,  except  electric  motors, 
prohibited. 

Creel  and  size  limits:  same  as  State  regula- 
tions. 

Open  seasons  same  as  general  law,  except 
fishing  shall  be  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one 
hour  after  sunset  only. 


al  warden   or  write    to:   COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND   INLAND   FISHERIES,   RICHMOND 


THE 


MOURNING 
DOVE 


has  a  swift,  erratic  flight  that 
lakes   it   a   favorite   game-bird    in 
some   localities. 


.  .  .  builds  its  flimsy  nest  in  every 
county  in  Virginia.  There  may  be 
two    or    three    broods    in    a    year. 


.  .  .  feeds 
ground,  an 
nent   in   ope 


